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NEW YORK BOOK ENTERPRISE. 
GREAT INDUCEMENT. 


E. H. WILCOX, 


NO. 150 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
RESPECTFULLY solicits orders and subscriptions for all 
the important publications of the day, embracing 
BOOKS, MAPS, MUSIC PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES 

D PAPERS, 





detuceed fanmats one om. Half the pos ~ will be 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 
JOHN S. VOORHIES, 
LAW BOOKSELLER, 
No. 22 Nassau st., New York, 

Has recently Published the following Works : 
DAMAGES. 

A TREATISE ON THE MEASURE OF DAMAGES; 
Or, an Inquiry into the Principles which govern the 
amount of compensation recovered in Suits at Law. 
By Theodore Sedgwick, E<q., Counsellor 
at Law, New York. 1 volume, 

650 pages Octavo. 


“The work is, indeed, eminently practical from its full 
statement and clear explanation of all the cases bearing on 
every branch of the subject of which it treats; and hence 
the nisi prius lawyer will find it to be a necessary com- 
panion, and invaluable guide. Yet its merits are not 
simply those of a practical treatise, adapted, as such, to the 
immediate and daily wants of the bar; but throughout 
the volume, we find conclusive evidence that its author is 
an independent and original thinker, an accomplished 
scholar, and a philosophic jurist, as well as an experienced 
and skilful advocate.”"— Evening Post. 

“The work is one greatly needed by the profession, and 
especialiy by the judges, since the matter of damages must 
necessarily form a part of almost every charge they give 
to the Jury. The style and arrangement are both emi- 
nently perspicuous, and the treatise may safely be pro- 
nounced a very complete one.” — Western Law Journal. 

* A hasty perusal of this work satisfies us that it sup 
plies a want which has been long felt by the profession ; 
and the eminent abilities of the author will not fail to at- 
tract attention to his production, independently of the mere 
interest in the topic upon which he writes. By its lucid 
arrangement, it fully answers the purpose of its author as 
a text-book for the use of practitioners, while it also un- 
folds the principles of the branch of law of which he 
treats, for the instruction of the student.’’— Pennsylvania 
Law Journal. 

“This work is one more evidence of an era in law lite- 
rature, Which we hail with a hearty sensation of relief. 
The grace and animation of a scholar's mind has thrown 
around his subject its proper attire, in the place of that stiff 
dryness which once rendered books, of even the most in- 
valuable learning, a weary study to any but the habituated 
lawyer. This quality, and the liberal illustration which 
Mr. Sedgwick has shed upon his discussions from the civil 
law, lend no small additional value to his accurate exa- 
mination of the common law.’—Cincinnati Daily Atlas. 

“ The book is divided into twenty-four chapters, which 
treat of the doctrine in almost every conceivable form, and 
under almost every variety of circumstances. The ~~ 
ter on ‘ Remote and Consequential Damages’ is extremely 
clear, learned, and sa’ ; and that on the subject of 
‘ Recoupement,’ possesses a high degree of interest to the 
student. 

“To attempt anything like an analysis of this valu- 
able work in our columns, is clearly out of the ques- 
tion; but we cannot doubt that legai profession 
throughout the country will possess themselves of it with- 
out delay, and judge of its merits for themselves.””—WVew 
York Courier and x 

“Mr. Sedgwick, in his book upon the measure of da- 
mages, has reduced to system, and illustrated with much 
learning, a hitherto undigested buat tical branch of the 
common law, and has thus supplied a vacuum which has 
long been felt by every practical lawyer, and we doubt not 
his book will soon find a prominent place in the library of 
the American Jurist."— Buffalo Com. Adv. 


MARINE INSURANCE, 


DUER ON MARINE INSURANCE. 
To be completed in Three Royal Octavo Volumes. Vols. 
I. and Lf. now Published. 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF MARINE INSUR- 
ance, deduced frum a Critical Examination of the Ad- 
judged Cases, the Nature and Analogies of the Subject, 
and the 1 usage of Commercial Nations. By John 
Duer, LL.D., one of the late Revisers of the Statute 
Laws of New York. Vols. L. and II. 

“ There is an independent boldness of thought, and fear 
lessness of investigation, which, without any air of rash 
assumption, and with all just deference to authorities and 
names, have led the author to criticise with freedom. bat 
not without assigning full reasons, the decisions of courts, 
and opinions of judges and jurists. Familiar with the true 
principles of the science he treats, and strong in the truth 
of the positions he takes, he labors with firmness to pre- 
serve that and consistency which the conflict 
or mistakes of determination, and the narrow 
views of text writers, have fncautiously impaired.”"—New 
York Evening Post. al7 2tfp 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 





The American Art-Union was incorporated by the Le- 
gislature of New York mm 1840, for the promotion of the 
Fine Arts in the United States. Each subscriber of Five 
Dollars becomes a member of the Art-Unien for one 
year. The money thus obtained is applied :—first, to the 
prodaction of a large and costly engraving, from an origi- 
nal Picture, by an American artist, of which engraving 
every member receives a copy: and. next, to the purchase 
of original Paintings, and other works of art, by native or 
resident artists, which are publicly distributed, by lot, 
among the members, at the annual meeting in December. 
Thus, for the sum of five dollars, every subscriber is cer- 
tain of receiving an engraving (worth alone the amount of 
his subscription), and the chance of obtaining a fine origi- 
nal Painting. 

The number of subscribers the past year was 4,457, giv- 
ing an income of more than $22,225. The number of 
paintings distributed was 146. 

The committee have already purchased for this year’s 
distribution, many pictures of merit and value, and each 
member will receive two engravings—“The Jolly Fiat- 
Boat Men,” by Doney, after the picture by Bingham; and 
“A Sybil,’’ by Casilear, after the picture by Huntington. 

The Committee of Management, being desirous of ex- 
tending the benefits of the institution to every portion of the 
country, Wish to appoint properly recommended persons 
honorary Secretaries in all the cities and larger villages of 
the United States where none are already appointed.—.4d- 
dress the Corresponding Secretary. a 24 uf fp 





VALUABLE MEDICAL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


1 

GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 

NO. 9 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AND FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE DISPENSATORY AND 
Dr. M’Clellan’s Celebrated Work on the Practice of Sur- 
gery, will be published in August; und Dr. Wood's 
Practice early in June. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
2 vols. 8vo. By George B. Wood, M.D. Author of the 
“ Dispensatory of the U. S.,” &c., &c. 

This is a new work on the Practice of Medicine, and 
one of the most valuable ever issued from the American 
Press ; no practising physician should be without it. 


EBERLE’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE; A Treatise on 
the Practice of Medicine. 2 vols. 8vo. By Joha 
Eberle, M.D., late Professor of Materia Medica and 
Obstetries in the Medical Colleges of Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Lexington, ay. etc., ete. With 
Notes and Additions, by George M'Ciellan, M.D., and 
other distinguished Physicians. Embracing all the late 
improvements and discoveries in Practice. 

This new edition ix pronounced by Dr. Gross, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and other distinguished physicians, to be 
* unquestionably one among the most ble of the kind 
that has ever been published in the English language.” 

—— THERAPEUTICS. 2 vols. in one. 

——- ON DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Children. 1 vol. 8vo., new edition. 

This is a new edition, much improved, > 
table exhibiting the doses of medicines, according to the 
different ages. . 

NOTES FOR STUDENTS. New edition. 
P.8—Many of the above works are used as Text- 

Books in our Medical Schools, and are considered as 

necessary in the formation of a Physician's Library, as 

the Famity Bisve is to a Clergyman. 
Any M.D., who makes himself conversant with the 

3 of Drs. Wood and Eberle, will never be far wrong 
His Practice. 





okienen the new Medical Books for sale as soon as 
ished, as above. y apl7 8t 
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Price Twenty-Five Cents. Complete. 


MR. DISRAELI 


Just Ready. 


"S NEW WORK. 


Three Volumes in one. 


a 


OR, THE NE 


W CRUSADE. 


BY B. DISRAELI, M.P. 


Author of ‘ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” &c. 


CAREY & HART, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 





MELVILL’S SERMONS. 


SERMONS BY HENRY MELVILL, B.D. Comprising 
all the Discourses published by consent of the Author. 
Edited by Bishop Mclivaine, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 

—aLso— 

SERMONS PREACHED ON PUBLIC OCCASIONS. 

The first five of which were Bend by the appoint- 
ment of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and printed by 
the Corporation of Trinity House, for their own use. It 
has been intimated to the Author, by several friends, that 
their publication in the present form would be acceptable, 
more especially if combined with others of his Sermons 
delivered upon public occasions. He has, therefore, been 
induced to commit this volame to the press, hoping that it 
may not altogether disappoint the expectation so kindly 
entertained. —Editor’s Preface. 

This volume has just been received from England, and 
is published to match the volumes previously issued. 

Just Published by 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway, New York. 
Also, just Published, 

HISTORY OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. By 
the Rev. Wm. Berrian, D.D., with Illustrations. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. FRY ; inclading a History of her 
Labors in promoting the Reformation of Female Prison- 
ers, and the Improvement of British Seamen. By Tho- 

mas Timpson. I2mo. 75 cents. 

SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS of the Daily Morning 
and Evening Services of the Episcopal Church. By 
Dr. Hale. a2t 








YOUNG LADIES’ 


ELOCUTIONARY READERS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTIONARY READER : 
Containing a selection of Reading Lessons. By 
Anna U. Russell. With Introductory Rules and 
Exercises in Elocution, adapted to Female 
Readers. By William Russell. One 
volume 12mo. pp. 480. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCU- 
TIONARY READER; 

Containing a Selection of Reading Lessons; together 
with the Rudiments of Elocution adapted to 
Female Readers. By William and Anna 
U. Russell. 12mo. pp. 252. 

These books have been highly recommended by the 
following persons :— 

Messrs. Geo. B. Emerson, Winslow, 7, E. A. 
Lawrence, H. F. Edes, Miss Doty, Rev. Theo. Parker, 
Mrs. Farrar, 8. Adams, Misses Coe, C. M. Kirkland, and 

Bradford Female Abbot 
Female Academy, Andover, Charlestown,’ Cambridge, 
Roxbury, Hartford, Brooklyn, New York, Newark, &c. 

The chairman of the School Committee of the city of 
Roxbury, says— 

“ Mr. Russell’s Two Readers have been introduced into 
our — Girls’ Grammar Schools: they give great 
satisfaction to the Teachers’ and the Committee. 1 consi- 
der them incomparably the best books for Young Ladies’ 
Reading Books that have ever been compiled in this 
country. The Selections have been made with 
judgment and taste, and Mr. Russell's well-known skil] in 
the Science and Practice of Elocution is manifested to 
in the Introductory remarks and [llustra- 
\ Volumes are a very valuable addition to 
our School Literature.’ 

Published and for Sale Hs 

MUNROE & CO., 


J. 
No. 134 hy ge , Boston. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., and 


ad tf CADY & BURGESS, New York. 


MASON’S AND WEBB’S 
NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


The first consisting of Songs suitable for Primary or Juve- 
nile Singing Schools; and the second part consist- 
ing of an Explanation of the Inductive or Pestaloz- 
zian method of teaching Music in such Schools. 

By L. MASON and G, J. WEBB, 

Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 


It is supposed that any mother or primary school teach- 
er, who can herself sing, although she may know so litle 
of the musical characters as not to be able to read music 
herself, may, by the help of these directions, be enabled to 
teach her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the 
way for a more thorough and extensive course in higher 
schools. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM ; 


Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns and scriptural 
selections, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung in 
one, two, or three parts ; containing also the elemen- 
tary principles of vocal music, prepared with refer- 
ence to the Inductive or Pestalozzian method of 
teaching ; as a complete musical 
manual for common or grammar schools. 

By LOWELL MASON and GEORGE JAMES WEBB. 


This work has been prepared with reference to the 
wants of common schools and academies, and is designed 
to follow the above work. In it will be found many 
songs, adapted to the various circumstances of school 
| children and youth, from 8 or 10, to 14 or 16 years of age. 

The variety is thought to be greater than in most similar 
works, including the sprightly and enlivening, the calm 
and soothing, and the sober and devout. 
~ Teachers and school committees are requested to ex- 
amine the above works. Published by 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO,, 
16 Water street, Boston, 

And for sale by the Booksellers generally. a24 2t 














JUST PUBLISHED, 


FACING THE ENEMY,” 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Doney, 
from the original picture by Edmonds. 


| PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, $3 00; PRINTS, $2 00. 


| In size it nearly matches the Art-Union print of Raleigh, 


and the price of framing is the same. 


R. F. FRASER, New York. 
a24 tf 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 


Auction and Commission Merchants, 
NO. 204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HOLD regular Sales of Books, Paper, Engravings, Sta- 
tionery, &c., on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Even- 
ings of each week. Consignments of Stock for these 
sales respectfully solicited, on which advances will be 
made when required. 

PRIVATE LIBRA RIES.—Particular attention is also 

ven to the sale of Private Libraries, and the disposal of 

llers’ Stocks. 
At Private Sale. 


BLANK-BOOKS.—A large assortment of Blank-Books, 
full and half bound. Foolscap, Demy, and Medium size. 


| 
6s 


| 
| 








Also Memorandums, Pass-Books, &c. 

QUARTO a .—1000 Quarto Bibles in plain sheep, 
and extra gilt ngs. 

| SPER HANGINGS.—25,000 Rolls of Paper Hangings, 
choice patterns, satined and unsatined. Also Window 
Papers, Fireboard Prints, &c., at the lowest market price, 
by the case or smaller quantities. al7 





[April 24, 

NEW AND VALUABLE 

WORK ON ASTRONOMY 

ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanied by « 

teen colored and beautiful ro 
ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, 

each 3 by 34 feet, the whole designed to illustrate the 

mechanism of the Heavens. By H. Mattison. ‘ 

The wuthor of this work has devoted several years’ |x or 
exclusively to its preparation, and has specially designed 
it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science 
to the Common School, Academy and family circle. ‘[). 
maps represent the appearance of the heavens at night. | 
showing the phases of the heavenly bodies as they ac 
tually appear in all their beautiful phenome na—the |ines 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the one to the 
other marked in degrees—all, in white relief on a bjack 
ground work. In the same manner they give diagrays t» 
illustrate the principles of the science. The elementary 
treatise, of 200 pages, is written in chaste, concise style; 
it describes minutely the maps, explains the jaws of thé 
solar system, classi the solar bodies, gives the process 
of Le Verrier in his discovery of the new planet and ty 
elements of its orbit as announced by him 3ist August 
last, and a brief but distinet deseription of the siderea| 
Heavens. No work yet published will in a short tine give 
the student so distinct and clear a conception of the entire 
mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough « 
demonstration of the principles of the science. 

It has already been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of New 
York city, Providence, R.L., Boston, Mass., and many vther 
places. It has been recommended in the strongesi terms 
by alarge number of the first scholars and educators of 
the country; among those are Pror. Caswe tt, of Brown 
University, Prortssors or THE Westeyan University, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev H.W. Apans. 
Rev. J. Dempster, D.D.; many of the Country Svreniy 
TENDENTS Of Common Schools, New York State, and a 
one number of the ablest editors in New York, Boston, 

eC. 

“These Maps,” saya Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin 
ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in 
an order so completely consecutive as to bring the me- 
chanisim of the heavens within the compass of the most 
common mind. While the ordinary teacher can make 
them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer 
may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles 
of Astronomy. It is impossible that the intelligence of the 
age should overlook so striking an improvement in this 
highest branch of science.” 

Mr. Hatueck, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who had much practical experience in this branch while 
Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, “ Jn our op: 
nion a common mind would obtain a better knowledge of the 
science in one month with the help of these maps, thon 
siz without them.” 

They are handsomely mounted and enclosed in a neat 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one 
copy of the treatise, and at $20, with cloth backs. 

ublished and for sale by 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
al7 216 Pearl street, New York. 





STATIONERS’ HALLS, 


25 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 


BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 


STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, é&c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock «! 

tly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis 
action. They wage oa | invite the Trade, and all per- 


sons requiring Blank or Stationery, to give their 


Stock an examination, which will be found very full, 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 


CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS 


CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 
Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 

DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any vey vit 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or R-PR 5 
PRINTING, and executed with the utinost care a0 
punctuality. {6 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


OTIS, BROADERS & CO. 


No. 154 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
By 8. G. GOODRICH, 

Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” “ Pictorial History,” &c., &c. 

New Edition, revisedvand much enlarged, with many 
additional Cuts, all newly designed and engraved by best 
Artists, well printed on handsome paper,—the most attrac- 
tive series of School Readers in market. 
GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READER, 72 pp. 18mo., 

half bound. . ° P - ‘ : 10 
GOODRICH’S SECOND SCHOOL READER, 144 pp. 

18mo., half bound. . é P ‘ ‘ 15 
GOODRICH’S THIRD SCHOOL READER, 216 pp. a 


half roan. _. . ° ° sg , 
COODRICH’S FOURTH SCHOOL READER, 240 pp. 
l2mo., halfroan. . ; ,, J j 40 
GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL READER, 384 pp. 
12mo., fullsheep. . ° . . 5 
ABERCROMBIE’S iNTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Inquiries concerning the [ntetiectaal Powers, and inves- 
tigation of Truth. By John Abercrombie, M.D., with 
additions and explanations to adapt the work to the use 
of Schools and Academies. By Jacob Abbot. Half 


morocco, A ° . ° < . 63 
ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By John 
Abercrombie, M.D. An Iatroductory Chapter, with ad- 
ditions and explanations to adapt the work to the use of 
Schools and Academies, and also analytical questions 
for the examination of classes. By Jacod Abbot. Half 


moroeco, ° ° . ° e > 63 
CORINNE, French. Adapted to the use of Schools. 


Half morocco, . ° ‘ 75 
PICCIOLA, French. do do 
Half morocco, . ° ° . ‘ 60 
MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSICAL INSTITUTE’S COLLECTION OF 
Church Music. Arranged and composed by I’. Comer, 
Organist of King’s Chapel and Director of the Musical 
Institute. Half sheep. ° ° . é 

THE CHORAL, a collection of Church Music, adapted to 
the Worship of all Denominations, by B. F. Baker, 
‘Teacher of Music to the Boston Grammar Schools, and 
I. B. Woodbury, director of Music at Essex Street Charch. 


Half sheep. . ° ° . : 3U 
BAKER'S AMERICAN SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
half cloth, sixth dition, : 25 


THE VOCAL SCHOOL, or Pestalozzian Method of In- 
struction in the Elements of Vocal Music. By H. W. 
Day, cloth, . ° ° . ° w 


AGRICULTURAL. 

THE COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONO- 
mist; containing a compendious Epitome of the most im- 
portant branches of Agiouteare and Rural Economy. By 
Thomas G, Fessenden. Eighth edition, cloth, 84 
THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER, containing prac- 
tical directions on the culture of Fruit and Vegetables ; 
including Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape 
Vines, Silk, Strawberries, &c., &c. By Thomas G. 
Fessenden. Eighteenth edition, cloth, . . 75 
THE NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account 
of the most valuable varieties of Fruits of all climates, 
adapted to cultivation in the United States, with their 
history, modes of culture, management, uses, &c., and 
the culture of Silk, with an appendix on Vegetables, 
Ormameatal Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers. By William 
— Eighth edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 

. ° . ° ° ° . 9u 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, with Notes 
by Jardine ; to which is added a synopsis of American 
Birds, including those described by Bonaparte, Audubon, 
Nuttall, and Richardson. By T. M. Brewer. Tlustrated 
with 26 pages steel plates, of nearly 400 Birds. Crown 
octavo, 746 pages, cloth, . , ° . 350 

WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS, Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings and maps, 4to., half bound Turkey morocco back 
and corners, . P : : - 600 

JOSEPHUS'S WORKS, Complete, by Whiston. This edi- 
ton contains 236 pages more than any one volume edi- 
fall loth one aoe country, is on large type and paper, 

= WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS; containing his 

ite, by John Lockhart, The Poetry and Corres? 
ranmeet Dr. Currie’s edition; Biographical Sketches 
: bh © Poet, by himself, Gilbert Burns, Professor Stewart, 
nd Otaers; Essays on Scotch Poetry, including the 


Phere of Burns, by Dr. Currie ; Buras’s 
ohnson's “ Musical Museum,” and “ Thompson's Select 


Melodies.” Select Scottish Songs of other Poe 
ts, from 
S best collections, with Burns’s remarks, forming in one 
by = truest exhibition of the man and the Poet, and 
ae est edition of his Poetry and Prose writings hith- 
~ published. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 438, library style, with 
ortrait 3 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE, or a Treatise on the Prevention 

ae of Diseases, oy Bein and Simple Medicines, 

aters, to which is woe ag wins _ 

an a Dis ior 

coe Private Practitioners. By William Secken, 
additions and motes. 1 vol sqhmapettoy 

D » 8 V0. cloth 2 00 

ICTONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, comprising the Most 








Eminent Characters of ali Ages, Nations, and Profes- 

sions. By R.A Davenport, illustrated by two hundred | 

fine Portraits on wood. 1 vol. 8 vo., pp. 527, cloth 2 00 | 
HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, I2mo., cloth i 5 
MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS OF AGOGOS, 


cloth ‘ ‘ s ° s ‘ 50 
oe OF WiLlsaM COWPER. By Robert Southey, 
2 vols., cloth, » . ; i ‘ 175 
DISEASES AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE, cloth 50 


illustrations. Third edition, cloth . ‘ 50 | 
WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHA- 
racter, By Mrs. Joho Sandford. Sixth edition, cloth 45 
WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD BE. 
1. The Appropriate Sphere of Women. 
2. The Influence of Christianity on Women. 
3. The Christian Education of Women. 
By Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Fifth edition, cloth. 314 
WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL CHARACTER AND Wo- 
man as she should be. Both works bound together, 
cloth ° . . mn p 6 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. Consisting of Reflections 
and Prayers, for the Use of Young Persons. By Harriet 
Martineau. Cloth 4 ‘ ; ifn 
MANHOOD ; The Cause of its Premature Decline, with 
directions for its perfect restoration, &c., &c. ‘l'wenty- 
ninth edition cloth, e » ‘“ e 45 
BUCK’S RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. Sheep, gilt 1 25 | 
BOWEN’S PICTURE OF BOSTON, or the Citizen’s 
and Stranger’s Guide to the Metropolis of Massachusetts 
and its Environs. Embellished with Maps and Engrav- 
ings. Roan, . ° ° ° ° 1 00 
POCKET COMPANION AND VISITOR'S GUIDE 
through Mount Auburn. Ulustrated with upwards of | 
Sixty Engravings. Half roan ‘ . o| te 
THE AMULET, A Christinas and New Year's or Holi- 
day Present, with 9 Beautiful Steel Engravings, gilt, 225 | 
PROSTITUTION IN PARIS, considered Morally, Politi- | 
cilly, and Medically, prepared for Philanthropists and 
Legislators, from statistical documents. By A. J. B. 
Parent Duchatelet, member of the Health Department at 
Paris, of the Royal Academy of Medicine, of the Legion | 
of Honor, Physician to La Pitié Hospital. Translated | 
from the French, by an American Physician. 1! vel., | 
18mo., pp. 228, cloth, ° ° ° ° 50 | 
WINSLOW ON PREMATURE OLD AGE, AND! 





NEW BOOKS | 
RECENTLY ISSUED BY | 
ROBERT CARTER, | 
58 Canal street, New York. 


D'AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION, The Revised 
Edition, 4 vols. 12mo., halfcioth, . % - 150) 
The same, full cloth, : ‘ - 200) 

The Fourth Volume, separate, half cloth, 38 

do do full do 50 


This is an entirely new edition, revised line by line, 
and word by word, by the Author, and issued under his | 
supervision. 
All these editions contain two fine stee! portraits, one 
of the author, and the other of Luther as he appeared | 
before the Diet otf Worms. | 
HORNE’S INTKODUCTION, with all the maps, 
plates, &c., complete, 2 vols. imp. 8vo., half 








muslin, . 4 R . - 330} 
CHALMERS’S SERMONS COMPLETE, 2 vols. 

8vo. . ° . " . ° - 250 
LECTURES ON ROMANS, 8vo. 1 50) 

NATURAL THEOLOGY, 2 vols. 1 06 

——— EVIDENCES, 2 vols. 12mo. . » 100 
MOFFAT’S SOUTHERN AFRICA, Pilates, ° 50 
| HETHERINGTON’S CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
8vo., . . 4 . P ’ - 150) 
OWEN ON SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS. 12mo., 38 
LUTHER ON GALATIANS, 8vo., , . 150) 
BELCHER’S SCRIPTURE NARRATIVES. 12mo. 38 
SUDDARD’'S BRITISH PULPIT. 2 vols. &vo., 2 50 | 
DAVIDSON'S CONNEXIONS. 3 vols. 12mo., . 150) 
REV. JOHN NEWTON’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 

half muslin, . 5 é . . - 250 
THE ORIGIN & HISTORY OF MISSIONS. With 
upwards of twenty steel engravings. 2 vols. in | 
one, quarto, neatly bound in full cloth, . . 350) 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 4 vols. 12mo., . . 200 
BISHOP HORNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE | 
Psalins, . P : e ‘ - 1530) 
DAVI{ES’S SERMONS. New edition. 3 vols. half 
muslin, . . : . - 13 





NEW WORK ON FRENCH. 


MESSRS. ROBINS AND SMITH, | 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
Have just issued— 


“THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER.” By 
Norman Pinney, A.M. A new and valuable work on the 
general pian of Ollendorf, but more thorough and system- 
| atic, for learning to read, write and speak the French. It 
_begins by forming easy sentences in the use of the noun, 
and the simplest form of the verb, and adds, one by one, | 
all the parts of speech, every form of the verb, and the | 


a progressive Reader, and a complete system of Grammar. | 
For sale by HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York, | 
and by booksellers generally. ~ tail m6 tf 





c 





GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


INTENDED FOR 


YANKEE NOTIONS. By Timothy Thterwell ci, SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL 


READING. 





THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. By 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 1 vol. 
I2mo. 8th edition. 


THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF VIR- 


ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 
1 vol. 12imo. 


)| THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 


taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled 
from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. With illus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


STYLE OF BINDING. 


Bound in cloth, gilt, . P ° ° . $113 
“ in half arabesque, cloth sides, fur School 
and other Libraries, ‘ e ° 113 
“jn Imitation Morocco, side stamp, ° 1 374 


This Series will be continued by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 





In Press. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By ©. L. 
Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. With Illus- 


trations. 1 vol. l2mo. 


HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. With Illustrations. 
1 vol. 12ino. 


Channing on Physical Education, 18 mo., eloth, 95 | THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, the Founder of Penn- 


syivania. With Lilustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran ; and 


FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 


STYLES OF BINDING. 


| Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 


“in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. 
“jn one vol., ‘'urkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 





THE LAST REVISED EDITION OF 
WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK. 
Per doz., $1 20. 
THE PICTORIAL WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY 
Spelling Book, neatly bound in half roan. Per doz., 
2 40. 
This edition contains about one hundred and sixty fine 
wood cuts, designed and engraved expressly for this 
book. It can be used in the same class with the edition 
without engraving, as the matter is the same, page for 


age. 

Ps SEQUEL TO WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY 
Spelling Book; or, A Speller and Definer. By Wm. G. 
Webster, son of the late Noah Webster, LL.D., a revised 
and improved edition. Per doz., $2 40. 
al7 tf G. F.C. & BROTHER. 

La hl ' ’ 
LOT SALE 
or 
BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, 
BINDERS’ MUSLIN, LEATHER, &c. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2%, 1847. 


COOLEY, KEESE AND HILL, 
ESPECTFULLY give notice that they will hold a 


Lot Sale of Books, Stationery &c., to the Trade, as 
above, and solicit invoices fur the Catalogue, to be publish- 





| ed as early as practicable. 


The sale will include several large invoices of London 
Books, received too late for the March Trade Sale. 

The commission will be five per cent., including all 
charges. Liberal advances made on all consignments, 
when required. . 

New York, 191 Broadway, April 17. if 


~ ROYAL GURLEY & C0, 


Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 


~ YTERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 
of Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 





idioms of the language, thus furnishing at the same time, | scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 


Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 
Cash advances will at all times be made on aa | - 


| trusted to their charge. 
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UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 





LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH AND HAVE FOR SALE 


THE NARRATIVE OF THE 


UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 


DURING THE YEARS 18338, ’39, ’40, ’41, and 742. 
BY CHARLES WILKES, ESQ., U.S.N., 
Commander of the Expedition, &c. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


A New Edition, in Five Medium Octavo Volumes, neat Extra Cloth, particularly done up with reference to 
strength and continued use, containing Twenry-Six Honprep Paces of Letter-press. Illustrated 
with Maps, and about Turec Hunprep Srienpip Eneravines on Woop, Descriptive 
of the Manners and Customs of Savage Life. 


PRICE ONLY TWO DOLLARS A VOLUME. 


Though offered at a price so low, this is the complete work, containing all the letter- of the edition printed for 
Congress, with some improvements suggested in the course of passing the work again h the press. All of the 
wood-cut illustrations are retained, and nearly all the maps ; the large steel plates of the quarto edition being omitted, 
and neat wood-cuts substituted for forty-seven steel vignettes. It is printed on fine paper, with large type, bound in 
very neat extra cloth, and forms a beautiful work, with its very numerous and appropriate embellishments. 


The attention of persons forming libraries is especially directed to this work, as presenting the novel and valuable 
matter accumulated by the Expedition in a cheap, convenient, and readable form. 


SCHOOL and other PUBLIC LIBRARIES should not be without it, as embodying the results of the First 
Scientific Expedition commissioned by our government to explore foreign regions. 


“ We have no hesitution in saying that it is destined to stand among the most enduring a of our national 
literature. Its contributions not only to every department of science, but every of history, are immense ; 
and there is not an intelligent man in the community—no matter what may be his taste or his occupation, but will find 
something here to enlighten, to gratify, and to profit him.”—Albany Religious Spectator. 


ANOTHER EDITION. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
IN FIVE MAGNIFICENT IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES ; 


WITH AN ATLAS OF LARGE AND EXTENDED MAPS. 
BEAUTIFULLY DONE UP IN EXTRA CLOTH. 


This truly Great and National Work is issued in a Style of Superior Magnificence and Beauty, containing Sixty-four 
large and finished Line Engravings, embracing Scenery, Portraits, Manners, Customs, &c., &c. Forty- 
seven exquisite Steel Vignettes, worked among the letter-press; about Two Hundred and 
Fifty finely executed Woodcut Illustrations, Fourteen large and small Maps and 
Charts, and nearly twenty-six hundred pages of Letter-press. 
“ We should be doing an injustice to the press of the United States, did we not say in concluding for the present 
our remarks on these volumes, which were printed in Philadelphia, that in paper and ypoemapey os may take rank 


with the best productions of the British press. The numerous illustrations, too, whether plates, 


woodcu 
or charts and maps, are creditable to all the artists, both draughtsmen and engravers, engaged int ir execution.”"— 
London Times. 





ALSO, A FEW COPIES STILL ON HAND. 
THE EDITION PRINTED FOR CONGRESS. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES AND AN ATLAS, 
LARGE, IMPERIAL QUARTO, STRONG EXTRA CLOTH. 
PRICE SIXTY DOLLARS. 


PHILOLOGY OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 








JUST ISSUED, 


THE ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF CHARLES WILKES, ESQ., U. 8. NAVY. 
BY HORATIO HALE, 


PHILOLOGIST TO THE EXPEDITION. 
In one large imperial octavo volume of nearly seven hundred pages. With two Maps, printed to match the Congress 
copies of the “ Narrative.” 
Price TEN DOLLARS, in beautiful extra cloth, done up with great strength. 
*,* This is the only edition printed, and but few are offered for sale. 


“The Name and Title :—‘ Horatio Hal sings of Go Raseee whatever sound they may have in the ears 
of our admiral Genctionaries, are each as the Wes thorities may fee! justly proud of. Mr. Hale Hale has done 


ashington au 
honor to both h f and his jabors will be appreciated by Europe ; especially by those men 
like the Humboldts, are ever 4.4 wee net hae aback rover they "— London icine a 


an Fe ettaatife warts of the Regedit eve tn 0 stato of rapid progress. iene 5 ¢ 
J. D. Dana, Eaq., with an Atlas of Plates, will be shortly ready, to be followed by the others. 








NEW GERMAN BOOKSTORE. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 


H* the pleasure to announce to the public, and par- 

ticularly to the Students of German Literature, and 
Professors in the various Literary Institutions in the United 
States, that he has just arrived from Leipzig, and intends 
opening, on the lst of May, a large and valuable collection 
of German and other Foreign Books. 

His stock will consist, not only of Standard Works of 
modern German writers, but of the best books in 
PHILOLOGY, HISTORY, THEOLOGY, MEpr 

CINE, CLASSICS, FINE ARTS, &c., &c., 
all of which will be offered at a small advance on the 
German prices, in the hope that, by placing before the 
public the best books, at a comparatively low price, the 
sale may be extended. 

A complete collection of B‘bliographical Works, Cata- 
logues and Literary Journals, with lists of new publica 
tions, will always be kept on hand, and may at all times 
be examined without charge. Any information regarding 
literary proceedings in Germany, and the North of Europe, 
will be readily given, and care will be taken that any ques 
tions of this description, sent out to Europe, wil! be attend 
ed to with the utmost accuracy and despatch. 

Having made arrangements with all the great pub- 
lishers throughout Germany and the North, and 
having placed his European affairs in the hands of the 
highly and justly distinguished Mr. F. 4. Brockhaus, of 
Leipzig, Mr. Garrigue is satisfied that he, at all times, wil! 
be able to comply with the wishes of the Literary Public 
of the United States, with the utmost promptness and with 
perfect precision. 

He has taken a commodious store in the Astor House, 
No. 4 Barclay street, and is already prepared to receive 
orders for the importation of Books, which, if sent out im- 
mediately, will be filled by the early spring vessels. 

Having the advantage of being personally acquainted 
with the Prussian Minister at Washington, Baron Gerolt, 
the Hon. George P. Marsh, of Burlington, Vt., and with 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, of this city, Mr. Garrigue begs 
leave to refer to these gentlemen, those who wish to as- 
certain his character and standing. al7 tf 


* OLD.” 

Just Published by 
C. SHEPARD, 
No. 191 Broadway, New York, 


The third edition of the above Poem, being No. 5 of the 
Series of Sketches, by Rev. R. Hoyt. ns smal! quarto, 





uts, | fine paper, and with colored border. 6d. per No.—50 


cents per dozen. 
Also, now in Press, 
NEW, 


By the same author, being No. 6 of the Series. Poems 
now out are—Edward Bell, World-Sale, Snow, and Julia. 
m 27 4t 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


Is PUBLISHED UNDER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF 
EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, 

Weekly, on Saturday morning, of the size of at least six- 

teen quarto pages of forty-eight columns, sometimes ¢n- 

larged to twenty-four pages, and seventy-two columns. 

Annual subscriptions $3, payable in advance ; single 

numbers, 64 cents. 

Advertisements should always be sent in before the 
Saturday previous to the day of publication, and unless 
marked, will be inserted until forbidden. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. - 
ava Lineage tape Sietane sanes tare a 





Every additional Line, “ 
For one square (twenty lines), : ~ 
For one Column, single insertions, 

“ “ yearly, 100 00 
For one Page, single insertions, od 
“ “ yearly, “ ~ 300 

Yearly adverts fora apace not exceodig tity 
Lines, oe 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1847. | they should rather sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful. And they generally do both, which is the 
HOME CRITICISM. reason their judgments are unjust and ridicu- 
Carrictsm should flourish in this country, ifno| lous. Themselves wanting in true literary 
other form of prose writing meet with favor ;| feeling, in honest enthusiasm, or as honest in- 
for Americans are confessedly an acute and | dignation, in independence, in knowledge, we 
shrewd race. These faculties applied to the should not wonder at the vile subterfuges and 
judgment of books and authors, by educated miserable apologies for criticism, that pass 
men, ought to be made the most of in the under its name. How many professed literary 
absence of original powers and creative critics, conductors of literary journals, are 
nius. Goldsmith has remarked in one of| adapted to their duties? A printer, or jobber, 
is Essays, that Criticism is more highly cul-| is not the fit director of such a work, though 
tivated in the decline of the higher productions | magazines often fall under the control of such 
of art and genius ; which opinion, with those men. From laziness, or want of training, we 
who consider American to form a supplement | have few educated critics ; a class of writers 
of English Literature, itself in their view | requiring knowledge of books, more than any 
effete, and in its very weakest phase, should| other. The poet may rely upon his fancies ; 
be allowed as an argument in favor of our | the historian on oral tradition ; the philosopher 
position. In the judgment of some of the may study only his own mind: but the critic 
ablest writers, American critics stand in the must have learning to compare and contrast, 
most favorable attitude for judging English | to distinguish and divide, to apprehend a va- 
authors, as perfectly free from bias of any | riety of talents and topics, authors and man- 
kind, not blinded LF ngage or party, he} ners of writing, and forms of composition. 
yond the reach of rivalry, and uninfluenced by | ‘I'he want of knowledge has led to the most 
malevolence or friendship. Many portions of prominent defect of our criticism—indiscrimi- 





ee 






English Literature are to be recriticised, and 
that from a new point of view, such as is| 
afforded only to American writers. Especial- | 
ly the contemporary literature of England can 
be best estimated here, where distance and_ 
difference of government place the American | 


critic in the position which would naturally be | 
filled by an English writer of the succeeding | 
generation. 


In this mpeg A we are the posteri- | 
ty of the present race of English authors, and 
consequently, can judge more yes ppd 
and clearly, than might be expected of contem- 
poraries. 

But we do not intend to go further into this 
question at present. Our object now is, to 
ez out the pis characters ef our) 

e critics. 


o depict the general defects his office. 


of our criticisms, rather than to paint the 
portraits of the few fine critics we have ; to 
show what ought to be avoided more than 
what we should seek to attain; this is our 
present endeavor. 

What is the character of our criticism? 
Is it reliable, is it sincere or thoroughly just ? 
We may safely and truly answer, no! It is’ 
not reliable, because it is not sincere: it is 


| justice shoul 
_ sure or fancy ; yet, to express the noblest truth, 
| he must be much more than an exact didactic 


nation. This is shamefully common. The 
good are all good alike: the bad, no worse 
than the worst. Everything like nicety or 
refinement is lost in a wide and sweeping con- 
fusion of epithets. Wycherly has said, in his 
manly way, that it is wicked to speak well of 
those who don’t deserve to be well spoken of, 
since the good men are thereby indirectly de- 
preciated. A man, or writer, can but be 


, 80 called ; while, if a knave passes for a gen- 


tleman, the gentleman passes for no better 
than the knave himself. 

The character of the critic is misunder- 
stood. He is not to be carping at every petty 
fault, but must be able to praise with judg- 
ment. He must have a natural capacity for 
“ The true critic is as much fitted, 
by nature and education, for his office, as the 
poet is for his. With him, too, he must have 
a cordial sympathy, and a heart open to all the 
impulses of ness and beauty. Truth and 
be his leading guides, not plea- 


writer : an able critic of Locke will prove but 
an indifferent judge of Milton. Locke himself 


unjust because deficient in thoroughness. | made sad havoc when he attempted poetical 


Morally and intellectually it is unsound. | 
Much of it is paltry and shallow, more is, 
spurious and mercenary. It is not sincere: | 
and lacks independence altogether. From 
personal or party reasons, on some private 
ground of pique or partiality, from prejudice or 
{rom prepossession almost all of our written 
criticism is, either directly hostile or friendly, 
towards and on account of the writer, not his 
book. It is the man not the author or his 
book, that conciliates or repels: makes friends 
or enemies, and keeps them through a literary 
career. This is rag one ty 4 wrong. Criticism 
absolutely just, we hardly have at all. 

Puffing and abuse form the two extremes 
of criticism ; the two stri upon which its 
professors love to play, and incited to do either 
much more from impulse than any settled 
design; and so well is this understood, that 
Most newspaper notices have just the influ- 
ence and tendency of the advertisements for 
quack medicines, to deceive nobody but the 
ignorant and simple. “Mr. Orator Puff had 
two tones to his voice,” and so with the news- 
ai critics, nc cayghoer two, also, the one 

eulogium ; the other “down 
detraction. 


low,” 
It is not intelligent. Few of those who sit 





in the seat of judgment are fit for the office ; 


criticism. To be truly fair, the critic must 
have an intimate sympathy with his authors ; 
Lamb, only, could write cordially of Donne 
and Burton. Hazlitt is the best expounder of 


| Abraham Tucker, and John Buncle, Rousseau, 
|the novelists and essayists. Hunt is best in 
| writing on Chaucer, and Milton’s minor 
| 


} 


poems.” 

American criticism should be principally di- 
rected to American writers, and their contem- 
poraries, as well as to living European authors. 
American criticism of an English book should 
be so far impartial, that no review or notice of 
it should be read by the critic before he has 
finished his work, which should be entirely 
individual. 

We have had as much imitation and plagia- 
rism of foreign criticism, as of foreign original 
writing. The reviewers have shown, at least, 
as much deference as the poets, to their Eng- 
lish brethren, and we are not sure that they 
have not been still more servile and depen- 
dent. 

The reader can readily enumerate, on his 

rs, the , the fine, the just critics we 
have, while to enumerate the trifling, the ma- 
lignant, the shallow, the illiterate, almost tran- 
scends the powers of numbers. 


———$—— 


Reviews. 


A System of Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev. 
Asa Mahan, President and Professor of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy, in the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute. Second edi- 
tion. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1847. Pp. 330. 


We have examined, with great care, this 
volume, and consider it, in many respects, of 
great excellence. Much that it contains is 
derived from the labors of three of the pro- 
foundest and truest thinkers of modern times, 
Kant, Cousin, and Coleridge ; and the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness in the best pos- 
sible taste. Nor has this been done by merely 
copying, but, rather, by fusing the ideas and 
modifying the conclusions of these writers. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that the opera- 
tions of the mind constituted a problem, of 
which each philosopher was required to pre- 
sent a solution, to show his ingenuity, and 
amaze his reader. Originality, however plea- 
sant it may be to display before admiring 
scholars, when divested of the charm of no- 
velty, is seen to be less powerful than truth in 
the acquisition of fame, and far beneath it in 
utility to mankind. For this reason we ap- 
prove of the course of Professor Mahan in 
using the arguments of others, as far as they 
agreed with his own conclusions, and, likewise, 
because a knowledge of the author who first 
or best brought forward a mental theory, is of 
value to the student. Of course. as the fol- 
lower, in some respects, of the great men 
above named, the author finds that in the mind, 
which, although springing up with the expe- 
rience of phenomena, is beyond phenomena. 
To see in the soul the abode of law and har- 
mony, and to view her as the interpreter of that 
harmony, is to think nobly of the soul. The 
method of Kant, his careful and exact analy- 
sis, unrivalled for close and ey sgt na | accu- 
racy, fitted him for discovery in mental philo- 
sophy. Prescribing the rules of investigation, 
he may be styled the logician of the science. 
The liberal and far-reaching mind of Cousin 
is rather inclined to generalization than to 
analysis. He has sought to combine the 
truths contained in the labyrinthine toils of his 
predecessors, and, from a central point, give a 
form and system to philosophy—thus he has 
been emphatically a critic. ‘The powerful but 
irregular mind of Coleridge has seized upon 
isolated points of the great inquiry; upon 
some he has thrown the dazzling light of his 
poetic fire, while others have been left in still 
greater obscurity. Attractive, with all the 
grace of persuasion, and filled with enthusi- 
asm, he is the panegyrist rather than the 
teacher of truth. 

The author, in his introduction, very pro- 
perly dwells upon the high importance of the 
study. ‘Truly, that knowledge is of parmount 
interest, when it concerns the soul, duty, im- 
mortality, and God; doubly valuable, since 
gained by thought, and thought is the highway 
|to perfection. We are exhorted to be careful 
as it regards the method we adopt in our inves- 

tigation; and, assuredly, this advice is good, 
for almost all the errors and vain speculations 
‘of men have resulted from a neglect of it. 
| When conclusions. have been reached, it 's a 
‘difficult matter to retrace our steps and wen 
anew, and particularly in philosophy. W 

/may be considered the key-note of Professor 
| Mahan’s volume, is the test brought forward by 
Cousin, that an a to Consciousness must 
be decisive in all matters touching 1 ewer 
gy. For this, Cousin receives high- 
est laudation of the author, and is compared 
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T 
with Bacon. Cousin does deserve high praise ’ 
but we think that others had instinctively and 
unwaveringly followed this principle before his 
time; nay, the much-abused Locke would, 
doubtless, have sanctioned it. With the three 
pes classes of mental phenomena, presented 

y Consciousness, perceptions, thoughts, and 
volitions, we begin the solution of the ques- 
tion.—What can we know? And the facts of 
Consciousness must furnish the answer, and 
the only answer. Let us proceed one step, 
and we find some of our thoughts contingent, and 
capable of being considered annihilated ; others, 
as space and time—necessary and persistent. 
Space and time, Kant considers as the ground 
and cendition of experience and fundamental 
laws of the sense, and nothing more. Our 
author greatly blames the philosopher for this 
view, and furnishes an argument, from the con- 
sideration of space and time, as the logical an- 
tecedents of the phenomena of sense, that they, 
of necessity, must be laws of things in them- 
selves, and of objective weight. It seems as if 
the words of Kant, in regarding our knowledge 
to consist entirely of phenomena, and the neces- 
sary laws of the thinking subject, were hardly 
treated. He merely asserts that phenomena 
are not noumena, or things in themselves ; 
that each effect must have a cause, and not 
only so, but that cause must be a diflerent 
thing from the effect. 1n this way the triunph- 
ant quotation of Dr. Murdoch seems, in its 
commencement, very much like a petilio prin- 
cipii, the furthest remove from a triumph inthe 
contests of philosophy. He, Dr. Murdoch, 
asks, “ Can reason any more conceive, @ priori, 
of a necessity for phenomena to exist only 
in time and space, than for noumena to 
exist in the same manner?” We answer, 
time and spuce are the modes and laws 
whereby phenomena do dwell in the mind and 
noumena, the unknown causes of phenomena. 
Although of necessity when attempted to be 
invisaged they must be thought in space or time, 
yet being of entirely different nature from 
phenomena, it is improper to extend the 
condition of space or time to them. The 
mind is not presented by consciousness as in 
space nor are the unknown causes of phenome- 
na, except by making a picture of the same, and 
giving them local habitations as well as names. 
And after this has been done, we shall find the 
conception only the recollection of phenomena. 
Is there in the term logical antecedent anything 
more than condition of experience? Does not the 
term logical indicate its subjective character ? 
Could we conceive a body as annihilated if the 
are idea of space clung to its essence ? 
Ve do not think that the sage of Koningsburg 
meant any more than to deny objective 
truth, knowledge, “an sich selbst” to the in- 
tuitions of the sense. These intuitions are, so 
far as we are concerned, truths, realities, ne- 
cessary truths ; Consciousness supplies us with 
light, we see it there, it is useful, and we bless 
it. But the ray that illumines a universe for 
the eye, is light nowhere else, it is felt no- 
where else, but only in that organ whose law 
is to receive it. Of that light, in itself, we 
know nothing; whether arrowy particles or 
waves in an ethereal ocean, the Conscious- 
ness of the receptivity gives us no clue. 
So itis of the laws of the mind. How is it 
possible to conceive that consciousness can go 
forth from itself on the one hand into the 
essence of the mind, on the other into the 
world of essences? In its very nature its in- 
tuitions are subjective. It may be urged that 
the affirmations of the practical Reason are 
considered in a higher point of view as being 
truths in themselves ; and so far as acts of the 

















will are concerned, the law of the will, bein 
necessarily involved in the act itself, is a tru 
in the very nature of the object itsel*. But the 
question in these affirmations is not, what is the 
active principle of the Volition, it is, how shall I 
act? And thus the laws of the activity of the 
will bear the same relation to individual acts, 
that space and time do to phenomena. 

We were much pleased with the observa- 
tions under the head of the Imagination, 
although we thought in the range of imagina- 
tive writers, perhaps those better known out of 
the limits of a particular church, might have 
been quoted, nor need the author, though a 
clergyman, have feared to quote other than 
religious =. The Imagination, as the 
organ of ideals, is exceedingly well analysed, 
and is a subject well worthy attention. 

In the same judicious manner the grand 
error of Cousin, in claiming for the Reason an 
impersonality, and a separation from the other 
faculties as not belonging to the mind, is re- 
viewed and exposed. ‘I'he error is almost 
pardonable, since Reason holds the tables of 
the law of purity, justice, and mercy, since she 
speaks authoritatively, since she promises so 
benignantly. Yet Consciousness disclaims 
the assertion of the eloquent philosopher; the 
argument that Reason would give uncondi- 
tioned truths if divine, is a light that disproves 

t once the error of Cousin, and gives value to 

e conditioned truths of the sense before 
spoken of. 

In treating on the Eclecticism of the same 
tong Com our auther, we think, misappre- 
vends him. He does not mean to pick upa 
bit of Sensualism and a morsel of ‘T'ranscen- 
dentalism, and unite them, he does not mean 
to mingle systems, but this where a philosopher 
has properly explained a particular fact of 
consciousness, let us adopt his solution. This 
is true eclecticism, and this is the basis of the 
excellent work of our author himself. 

The remarks on common sense are practical, 
and embody the great truth, that the aflirma- 
tions of the mind are realities and are thus 
viewed by the mass of mankind, let metaphysi- 
cians dispute, the mass answer,“ our senses, 
and our reason gives us realities and truths,” 
and they are right. Subjective truth is the 
very synonym otf their assertion. 

The conclusion of the work is devoted to 
miscellaneous topics, and among these, the 
idea of God as revealed by the Consciousness 
is considered. The idea of God the Creator 
is among the intuitions of the Sense, the idea 
of God the Law-giver is an intuition of the 
Reason. As in the Sense, we describe sub- 
stance by its phenomena, so all we know of 
God is derived from a contemplation of the law 
he has given us to be the guide of our actions. 
This law aiming not merely at universal hap- 
piness but universal worthiness, in its ideal 
presents the attributes, so far as we know, of 
the Law-giver. ‘That his revelation to our 
race corresponds to the ideal proves both the 
one and the other. It becomes us now to ask, is 
there a doubt of the existence of God or our 
own existence? We answer that our know- 
ledge is complete and perfect, considering that | 
we are finite; an inspired philosopher has | 
said of this knowledge that it is now as 
“through a glass darkly,” and yet it is all 
sufficient to guide us in the path of duty. 

With the remarks on Theology we cordial- 
ly assent, and hope that the author will at- 
tempt a work he sees the necessity of so clearly, 
and the foundations of which must rest upon 
the sound basis of a true system of psychology. 
Such a work, although the same sources of 
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correction would not be so immediately at 


[April 24, 
hand, and although as a first attempt it must 
necessarily be imperfect, if executed with th 
same clearness, judgment, and love of truth 
displayed in the present, would be eminent}y 
useful. The Spirit of the Age, tired of th. 
antiquated treatises on this subject, grieved 
that dulness should usurp the regions of 
highest thought, anticipates the growth of q 
Science, indications of the proper mode of 
treating which may be found in the works of 
Hooker, Milton, and Taylor. 

















THE TWO EVERETTS., 


1. Importance of Practical Education and 
Useful Knowledge ; a@ selection from the 
Orations and other Discourses of Edward 
Everett. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

2. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays—jisy 
and second Series. By Alexander H. kye- 
rett. 2 vols. 12mo. Boston, James Munroe 
& Co. 

WE have here three volumes of miscellanies, 

by two accomplished brothers, American 

writers, whom in their sphere and with their 
individual talents, we should cherish as among 
the ablest of their class we can point to, albeit 
we may not rank that class very high, nor con- 
sider its prominent members as the astounding 
and immense (that’s the favorite laudatory 
adjective of the day) prodigies of genius 
and scholarship certain hyberbolical eulogists 
claim them to be. We have unfeigned respect 
for the man, who at an early age filled the 
chair of Greek Professor, which he resigned 
for the pulpit of a most desirable parish of 
which he was the idol, and which he in turn 
resi for the editorship of the North Ameri- 
can Review—after which, entering into politi- 
cal life, we find Mr. Everett, successively 

Senator and Governor of his native State, 

Ambassador to England, and finally, at the 

present writing, President of Harvard Univer- 

sity, the oldest literary institution of the country. 
Mr. Alexander Everett has gone through 
much the same course, and with almost equal 
éclat; we are not aware that he was a popular 
ulpit orator, nor that he went to Congress ; 
but he has filled successively, the offices of Cler- 
man, Editor, President of a College, and 

Di lomatist. 

he volume of Edward Everett is filled with 
essays, addresses, &c., addressed to the audl- 
ences at the Mechanics’ Institute and similar 
societies of Boston; where, in his Lectures, 
his aim always appears to have been the improve- 
ment of artisans, and of making labor intelligent, 
to stimulate the invention of workingmen, to 
give them an object above the supply of those 
common wants which render labor necessary, 
but which does not give it a character ot re- 
finement or elevation, such as science or philo- 
sophy imparts.—The Miscellanies of Alexan- 
der Everett are truly such, being essays (arti- 
cles in reviews) on topics of history, literature, 
manners, philosophy ; sensible discussions 
couched in a clear, readable, and sometimes 

eful style. 

othe leading trait in the addresses of Edward 

Everett is a graceful didacticism, somewhat 

trite and commonplace it must be confessed, 

both as to topics and the manner of presenting 
them; he is too fond of recurring to certain 
stereotyped instances of industry and persever- 
ance; yet if superficial, he is always correct 
and pleasing, his matter tells far more effectu- 
ally ina spoken address (most of the present 
essays first appeared in that form) than in an 
elaborate article. His —— presence, Cat 
riage, and elevation, make up for want of bold- 
ness of views, for an almost utter want of ima- 
gination and fancy, and power of thought. 
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Force, Everett has next to none, nor has 
he any degree of fancy, beyond an occa- 
sional streak of ingenuity in illustrating 
the least possible satiric sting, a limpse of 
pleasantry. These papers are chiefly made up 
of facts and illustrations, very neatly compiled 
as bn with order, and disposed with grace,” 
to confirm some popular principle or to set off 
an obvious sentiment.—The ground-work of 
his addresses into which these facts are woven, 
is very plain sense and very thin sentiment 
elegantly dressed up. His muse is an ordinary 
looking, economical, neat-handed housewife, 
with a pleasant voice, clean, dressed like a 
lady, and with agreeable manners. 

verett appears in his works, purely as a 
teacher, dogmatic and direct, his dogmatism 
(never obtrusive) and his didacticism being 
covered and wrapped up in the folds of his 
insinuating style. He is an accomplished 
rhetorician. 

As a polished gentlem2a, man of business, 
diplomatist, and classical scholar, Everett 
stands “ primus inter primos ;” we speak only 
of the author and of the volume before us. 
We know little of Mr Everett as the editor of 
the North American, but we presume he was 
at least the equal of the Sparkses and Palfreys 
who succeeded him. : 

Alexander Everett is generally considered a 
man of more varied acquirements, as to the 
languages, literature, and philosophy of the 
nations of Europe—equally a statesinan and 
man of business ; originally, too, both Unitari- 
ans, and clergymen, and New Englanders ; 
of much the same cast of mind and talent with 
his distinguished brother, only perhaps less 
airy and graceful in point of style. The brothers 
may be fairly considered as representing a 
particular phase of American literature, thus 
far, and as confirming certain established 
strictures upon it. 

They represent the New Englandism of 
American writers, the provincial and parochial 
character, aim, and tendency of the North 
American Review; they represent the intel- 
lectual Unitarian sect, and the large body of 
respectable prose writers of this country, the 
literary orators, lecturers, critics, scholars, 
translators. ‘They have carried taste, in its 
lowest form (cold and cautious), to its point of 
perfection, and they have exhibited all the 
marks of colonial writers; good and sensible 
writers, they are yet no more American 
(albeit Alexander Everett has written largely 
of American literature, and Edward Everett 
has dwelt on the physical features of the coun- 
try), than if writing from Ireland or the Island 
of Jamaica, or any other portion of the Bri- 
tish possessions. 

We have a few words to say on both of 
these topics. New Englandism has certainly 
made our writers imitative, constrained, taste- 
‘ul, and timid. That portion of our country, 
more English and as decidedly sectional, per- 
haps more so, than either the South or the 
West, is certainly far better educated, more 
intellectual and more desirous of literary fame 
than either. As a district, New England has 
(a8 a matter of fact) produced on a fair allow- 
ence two-thirds of the best writers we have 
to show. We say this, though native born 
still Yorkers, and proud of Irving and Cooper, 
~ the foremost American classics; we say 
is with a full knowledge of our best men 
thas The cause for this superiority lies in 

va exclusiveness and the sober qualities 
of the Yankee character, inherited from a 
peculiar race of men, earnest and rigorous ; 
the , almost entire, of public amuse- 





ments, held there formerly in disgrace, and | of those for whose especial benefit they were 
now little more than barely allowed; the fact| written. “ Charles Quill’s ” humor, 
of the establishment, in that part of the coun-| hearty sympathy, and pure and high-toned 
try, first of all, of universities and schools. We| principle, spoke out in every page; and we 
had no Harvards, Yales, or Berkleys. Our} set him down as one of those who, having ex- 
Dutch ancestors were not generally lovers of | perienced the perils of the way, feel their heart 
literature, either here or in the mother coun- | warm towards those who are just setting out, 
try (for though Holland was full of learned | and think no effort too great which shall spare 
men, it has rarely had popular cosmopolitan | the beginner some of the severe teachings of 
writers) ; commerce, thrift, comfortable living, | experience. When we learned that it was a 
quiet, chiefly occupied their attention, not the | clergyman who had found leisure, amidst ar- 
quarrels nor the amenities of literature. duous parochial duties, to light this long line 
The looking constantly to England gave its | of beacons, and set up these kindly walls, “on 
provincial tone to the writers of New England, | the right hand and on the left,” we were still 
and encouraged imitation, a trait in our writ- | better pleased, and we hoped his tribe might 
ers almost universal. We have had Ameri-|increase. No strait-laced sanctimony of ex- 
can counterfeits of every English writer of | pression, no pedantic technicality, betrays the 
this century, from Scott down to the conduc- | professional man. All is direct, closely perso- 
tors of the most scurrilous English Sunday | Bal, and full of love as well as truth ; while the 
newspapers. ‘T'oo often, an interior writer | Whole is tinctured by a vivacity, which is as 
has been the model, and from being surpassed valuable as it is rare in a book of instruction. 
perhaps by his American copyist, some have | As to this point, the author says in his preface, 
come to place American literature on a par |“ If unhappily the book should fall into the 
with, or above English. hands of any exceedingly grave critics, of such 
The Everetts may be regarded as represent- |‘ Vinegar aspect’ as to be scandalized by its 
ing the force of the Unitarians who have yet occasional playfulness, the author will endea- 
much stronger men to boast of, and who, as | Vor to be more strait in his future labors ”— 
including the most intellectual class of Ameri- | We hope not ;—“remembering Boswell’s famous 
cans, are entitled at least to respectful mention. | anecdote. It is related of the great Dr. 
They count among them now, Bryant, Web- | Clarke, that when, in one of his leisure hours, 
ster, the Sedgwicks, Mrs. Kirkland, the Eve-| he was unbending himself with a few of his 
retts, Dewey, Bancroft—and formerly Channing | friends, in the most playful and frolicsome 
and the Wares, Emerson, Brownson, and a | manner, he observed Beau Nash coming; upon 
number of individuals less able and less well | Which he suddenly stopped; ‘ My boys,’ said 
known, yet intelligent and accomplished cha- | he, ‘let us be grave ; here comes a fool.’ ” 
racters. Rationalism, a love of dialectics and of | ‘The promise of x ~ thus given in the 
speculative inquiry, together with much ele- | preface is well kept. Throughout, the great 
gance of taste, variety of information and skill | truth 
in writing, distinguish this sect, and these are | That Beauty, Good, and Know! dge, are three sisters, 
qualities and tendencies that curb the fancy Lemania pa aly o's 
and check the flights of imagination. They | And never can besundered without tears— 
have, hence, but one true Poet (we think) of | is recognised. There is no advocacy of saw- 
their communion ; most of them are reasoners, | dust bread or bone soup for the sake of economy. 
critics, scholars, lecturers, essayists, specula-|'The workingman is considered as a whole 
tive philosophers. ‘They address the under- | man, with all the tastes and feelings that go to 
standing or the moral sentiment; rarely appeal | the making of the man of thousands, and he is 
to the feelings ; still less frequently to the ima- | encouraged to keep alive and feed these gentle 
gination. Hence, their writers are apt to be | and humanizing tastes and sentiments, by all 
tame and cautious ; they are accurate and neat, | honest and prudent means. If Dr. Alexander 
but cold and superficial. They have no pas- | were one of the City’s fathers, instead of being 
sion, not much enthusiasm, nor any marked | only one of its benefactors, we do not believe 
individuality. Channing’s eloquence is noble | he would vote against the provision of public 
declamatory sentiment, not the fire of native pleasure-grounds for the laboring classes ;— 
eloquence. Webster’s is closely logical, and | places where the people and their children could 
the eloquence of a first rate lawyer, or else of | stretch their cramped limbs, and inhale now 
the same tone and kind as Channing’s. These | and then a breath of air that had never been in 
are their greatest orators. a chimney. His “democratic principles” 
The style and reach of thought and rhetori- | might be, like his religion, “ nothing to speak 
cal skill of the Everetts (in a lower degree) are | of,” but we doubt not the masses would feel 
much the same; and we think any judicious the benefit of them in many a way, never even 
reader must confess, that we have told only | attempted by the mere politician. 
the trath, without circumlocation or evasion | [s it not strange that in a country like ours, 
respecting these gentlemen; who, both as | the classes which form the staple of the popu- 
writers, scholars, public characters, and private | lation—make and unmake rulers at their 
gentlemen, deserve well of their countrymen, | pleasure—hold in their hands the destinies of 
though merely as writers we should place | the nation, and contain within their ranks the 
them lower than in their other characters ; | elements of our future glory—should carelessly 
not overlooking, in recording their best qualities, | see themselves shorn of their just rights, and 
in a literary point of view, of elegance of | condemned to sordid and uncheered toil, through 
mind and style, general justness and propriety | the mere indifference of those who hold office 
of sentiment, with much varied acquisition. | by theirchoice? Books like these will teach 
osname ‘them better notions. Pictures of what the 
THE AMERICAN’ MECHANIC. | might be and what they ought to be, will 


| . ed : 
The American Mechanic and Workingman. | suggest mortifying contrasts with what they 


; ; */are; and the desire to enjoy what they fairly 
Piledeiphia. William SM aed York & | carn, will lead in time to rational provision for 


such enjoyment. 
In a former existence—for reviewers are| The world is certainly more and more sen- 
subject to metempsychosis—we remember doing | sible of the truth that there is no wisdom, and 
our best to recommend the excellent works | of course no poetry, in exclusiveness ; and that 
embraced under the above title, to the notice | to promote the. happiness of the masses is to 
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mf frequently, personal sketches of old times, 
a 


promote that very improvement which will 
qualify them tor webtae those high and en- 
nobling —— now so prized by the few. 

Dr. Alexander tells of a mechanic—a coach 
painter—who, having to walk five miles to do 
a pieee of work, travelled the whole distance 
readi a quarto volume of Hobhouse’s 
Travels. “An octavo or duodecimo would have 
done as well perhaps, but he was a devourer 
of books. Attached to his easel, one was sure 
to find an open volume. He had made him- 
self master of the French language, and had 
perused its chief treasures. ‘There was no- 
thing in the whole circle of English literature, 
so far as it is traversed by professed scholars, 
with which he was not familiar, He was 
fully suited to mingle with any group of lite- 
rary or scientific men. He was a man of 
poetic tendencies, living habitually above the 
defiling influences of a sordid world, and seek- 
ing his pleasures in a region beyond the visi- 
ble horizon of daily scenes. He was an open 
professor of the Christian faith, which he ex- 
emplified by a life of purity, patience, and 
benevolence.” ‘These particulars we select 
from a very interesting sketch, which concludes 
thus: “What was there in the case of 
August, which should deter any young man of 
ordinary parts from attempting to gain the 
same eminence? He was a man of the peo- 
ple; he was under the necessity of daily labor 
for his support ; yet he made himself respected 
by the most accomplished scholars around him, 
as aman of mental culture. There was no 
magic inthis. Doashe did, and you will have 
the same respectability, the same pleasures, 
and, perhaps, the same knowledge. Seek your 
pleasures in mental pursuits; discipline your 
intellect; Reap—Reap—Reap—and you will 
find yourself soon in a new world.” 

e can but touch upon these excellent lit- 
tle volumes, for the variety which they contain 
forbids all hope of giving a just idea of their 
contents without numerous extracts. We 
hope their circulation will widen until better 
books of the same kind are written, which is 
allowing them a long lease of public favor ; 
and we would sincerely advise each reader of 
the Literary World to make a present of the 
“ American Mechanic and Working-man,” to 
some young operative of his acquaintance. 

A kindred work for the “ American Seam- 
stress,” would be a suitable and useful pendant 
to these volumes ; and a lady of our acquaint- 
ance is thinking seriously of such an attempt, 
unless Dr. Alexander should supply the want 
himself. 


TRINITY CHURCH—NEW YORK. 
History of Trinity Church, New York. By 
the Rev. William Berrian, D.D. 8vo. pp. 
386.* Stanford & Swords. 


Tuis volume presents a respectable historical 
sketch, of the statistical kind, of interest to 
New York, the members of this ancient parish, 
and of the Episcopal Church generally. Tri- 
nity is, in truth, the mother of the church in 
the State of New York at least, and, we be- 
lieve, of the early colonial church in this 
country, of the dioceses north of Virginia. 
Dr. Berrian, the present rector of the church, 
and connected with it from his youth, has 
iven a plain and unpretending narrative of 
ts, from the time of its origin and early 
growth, to its ponent wealth and importance. 
nterspersed, throughout the book, are many 
personal reminiscences of the compiler, which, 
although, not always new, carry additional 
pei in confirming previous reports of the 
condition of things, here, in New York, nearly 
half a century back. And there occur, also, 








well-known public characters, that give an 
additional value to the book. 

The old countries of Europe are full of his- 
tories of towns, counties, provinces, parishes, 
&c.; and, even with us, a library of several 
hundred volumes of collections of American 
history might be easily brought together, most 
of them valueless to the general reader, yet 
possessing an interest for local inquirers and 
antiquaries. We have our fair share of excel- 
lent historical writing, as well as a great deal 
of commonp research, which is useful 
when closely scrutinized and thoroughly sift- 


ed, as material for historical speculation, nar-. 


rative, or criticism. All, for instance, really 
worth preserving in this stout octavo, by the 
historian, could be compressed into a chapter. 
Yet we are not sorry to see this sensible com- 
pilation, qn the ancient Corporation of 
lrinity, a church important in influence and 
character, in its architectural pretension, and 
among the foremost in its line of good, able, 
and zealous clergy; the oldest Episcopal 
church (we believe) of the free States, and 
which, as in its former state, it was one of our 
few real antiquities, now in its present beauty, 
presents, to the eye of an untravelled Ameri- 
can (with, perhaps, the exceptions of the cathe- 
dral at Montreal, which is superior only in size, 
of itself a grand feature in church architecture, 
too slightly considered by us, yet much inferior 
in richness, and the c: shal of Mexico), the 
noblest consecrated building on our continent. 

Our curious, old, quaint Dutch bui'dings 
are gone, and we believe not one old church 
remains, save the venerable piece of pictur- 
esque plainness, the negro church in Frankfort 
street. The first Methodist church in this 
country, on John street, between William and 
Nassau, whose walls had resounded to the im- 
petuous rhetoric of Whitfield, and the milder 
ardor of Summerfield, whom we remember, 
like most of our churches of any date, was 
burnt or pulled down twice. 

An interesting paper might be made up 
from picturesque facts, connected with the 
churches of New York, of so many nations 
and creeds. There are between 190 and 200 
churches in this city. The larger sects are 
the Methodists and Baptists in point of num- 
bers, though the Episcopal Church counts 
more churches, in many instances among our 
finest buildings. Of these about one quarter 
have free sittings. The Roman Catholics 
have sixteen churches; the Jews have nine 
synagogues. So rich a body ought to have at 
least one magnificent Temple. Then we have 
every possible form of worship from the Uni- 
tarian to the Mormon; the numberless shades 
of Baptist belief, the Presbyterians, Reformed 
Dutch (the original church of Mon-a-tun), 
Universalists, om esa Swedenborgians, 
Quakers, &c., three Welsh churches, as many 
French, some ten Negro, and from ten to fil- 
teen German. 

To return to the present history, a faithful 
abstract of the facts of the volume appears in 
the ‘Tribune, which we copy entire, acknow- 
ledging our obligations to that journal. 

“In the fifth year of the reign of William 
and Mary, 1697, a royal grant and confirma- 
tion were made of a ‘ certain church and stee- 
ple, lately built in the city of New York, to- 
gether with a certain piece of ground adjoining 
thereunto, being in or near to a street without 
the north gate of the said city, commonly called 
and known by the name of Broadway. 

“In 1705, in the reign of Queen Anne, a grant 
was made to Trinity Church ‘of a tract of 
land then called the Queen’s Farm, lying on 
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the west side of Manahatta Island, and ex. 


tending from St. Paul’s Chapel northwardly 
along the river to Skinner’s road,’ now Chris. 
topher street. This property, which was then 
literally what it was called, a farm, and which 
was comparatively of little value, has long 
since been a compact part of the city. 

“ As soon as this charter was procured, ac- 
tive measures were taken for carrying on the 
building of the church. The estate of the 
Corporation at that time was totally unproduc. 
tive, and in order to ‘ finish a church and stee- 
ple and provide a clerk and one or more bells,’ 
such sums of money as were necessary to ac- 
complish the premises were to be ‘charged 
upon all and every of the inhabitants in the 
said parish, to be by them paid in seven years 
by twenty-eight quarterly payments.’ ~The 
subscriptions were small, and not always paya- 
ble in money. Peter Schuyler subscribed 
‘ five pounds to be paid in boards,’ and Samuel 
Burte, by an order of the Vestry, was to ‘ goe 
down to Huntington with all expedition, and 
purchase all the oyster shell lime he can get 
there, not to exceed the rate of 8 or 9 shillings 
per loade, and that his expenses of travelling 
and horse be defrayed out of the public stock, he 
desiring nothing for his time or trouble.’ 

“The church was originally a small square 
edifice, but was enlarged in 1737, and described 
as pleasantly situated upon the bank of Hud- 
son’s River. 

“The first Rector was Rev. Mr. Vesey, 
who continued in the discharge of his duties 
for fifty years, ‘ esteemed and loved both for his 
ministry and good life.’ He was succeeded by 
Rev. Henry Barclay, the grandfather of Mr. 
Anthony Barclay, the present British Consul. 

“ The first person appointed sexton in Tri- 
nity Church was ‘ Nicholas Fielding, of honest 
behavior and conversation, who offered his ser- 
vices gratis,’ on which account probably it was 
that the Vestry ordered ‘ Mr. Tohiil to provide 
the sexton’s boy a waistcoat, colored breeches, 
shoes, stockings, hat and neckcloths.’ The 
fees of the sexton were 

“For ringing the bell for a funeral, three 
shillings. 

“ For making a grave, six shillings. 

“ For every marriage, three shillings and six 

nce. 

“ Ordered, That every stranger pay double. 

“St. ig og Chapel, in Beekman st., was 
opened in July, 1752, as a Chapel of Ease to 
Trinity. It was destroyed by fire in January, 
1814, but was rebuilt in the following year. 
It separated from Trinity in 1811, and was en- 
dowed by Trinity with grants of land which at 
this time are worth $220,000. 

“ About the year 1748, a Public School was 
completed by the Vestry, but it was no sooner 
finished than by some unaccountable accident 
it was burnt to the ground. ‘The fire was 
communicated to the spire of Trinity, which 
would have occasio' its total destruction, 
but for the extraordinary exertions of some 
bold and active persons. It was therefore or- 
dered by the Vestry that Col. Robinson, Mr. 
Holland, and Mr. Chambers, be a committee to 
inquire who were in a particular manner ac- 
tive lo potting out the fire; they accordingly 
report 

«That Davis Hunt was the first man in the 
steeple, and he put out the two lowermost fires, 
being assisted by a fat man whose name he does 
not know. Andrew Gotier and Francis Davison 

ut out the uppermost flame in the spire ; Ro- 
inson, a tobacconist, put out the third flame 10 
the spire, and Davison and Cornelius McCarty 
put out the flames on the cornish. Mr. Kipp!", 
the blacksmith, was all the time on the roof ot 


ithe church, and that Mr. Gotier was also there 
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with him. it was ordered that the 
committee meet the several persons and distri- 
bute among them the sum of fifty pounds,’ ” 


«In the month of September, ha gen | 
persons i , a8 it was supposed, to the | 
government, set fire to the city in different 
places, which with the utmost fury until 
it had consumed about one thousand houses. 
In this conflagration, Trinity Church, with the 
rectors house “and the new charity school, | 
were all laid in ashes. The church was re- | 
built on the site of the former, in the year 

788. 
, «The building of St. John’s Chapel was 
commenced in 1803, and completed in 1807, at 
a cost of $172,833 64. 

“The building of St. Paul’s Chapel was 
commenced in 1763, and completed in 1766. | 
In beauty of design, justness of proportion, and | 
tasteful embellishment, it was unequalled, at | 
the time, throughout our country, and in this | 
style of architecture has not been surpassed to 
the present day. 

“In the year 1839, it was discovered that 
the tower of the Trinity Church was unsafe ; 
that the spire, being of wood, was much de- | 
cayed, and it was resolved to build a new 
church edifice. The stone for the new build- 
ing is from Little Falls, New Jersey. The 
mason work was done by the day, under the 
charge of Mr. Vandenburgh. Mr. Upjohn 
was the architect. The organ was built b 
Mr. Erben, and cost $11,251 72. The cloc 
cost $4,344. And the whole expense of the 
building, including organ, furniture, &c., was 
$358,629 94. 

“The aggregate amount of the gifts, loans, 
and grants of Trinity Church, rating their 
lands at their it prices, exceeds $2,000,- 
000. The value of property now owned 
by Trinity is — over estimated. It is 

y not from $1,000,000, though a 
arge portion of it consists in lands which are 
leased out on long leases, at but nominal rates. 
The church also is in debt to the amount of 
$440,000.” 

To this interesting narrative we need only 
add, that the volume is well printed, and pro- 
perly illustrated with engravings of the old 
poet churches of Trinity, and its kindred 
parishes, 








Aunt Kitty's Tales. By Miss M. J. McIntosh, 
author of “ Two Lives, or To Seem and To 
Be,” &c. New York: Appleton & Co. 


Aunt Kitty must not be confounded with the 
dull story-tellers, who eke out their scanty in- 
vention with prosy moralizing, and ring the 
changes so unceasingly on certain truisms, 
that we long, in spite of ourselves, for sotae- 
thing wicked, by way of variety. She follows 
in Miss Edgeworth’s wake, adding, from her 
own stores, an unaffected and habitual refer- 
ence to religious motives and sanctions. The 
tales in this pretty volume have the even flow 
of ordinary life, while all the objects that in- 
terest children are brought in naturally, and 
made to create incidents and to give occasion 
for displays of character and the insinuation of 
instruction. Children talk like children, and 
parents and good aunts sometimes open their 
mouths without preaching,—a commendation 
which we could hardly bestow, without viola- 
tion of the critical conscience, on many of the 
well-intended stories of this class. itis the 


habit of many of our good-story tellers to 
pour practical contempt upon ae. creat teach- 
in of ites by standing by, on all occasions, to 

ead Cea ogres the very occur- 
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nag Bry ary lesson that nothing is too sacred | his situation, must be debarred from the gratifi- 
to be talked over and commented upon. If, cation of a peep at one of the planets through a 
this is odious in point of taste, it is most repre-| telescope. The moon and all the planets are 
hensible in point of reverence. How many | ‘hus represented, the spots on the sun, the 
things must be felt—not spoken; and how | rings of Saturn, the stellar nebula, all the won- 
levelling and desecrating the vul rity which | ders of the telescope are exhibited on these val- 
forgets this distinction. Aunt Kitty is evi-| 0 ron ce” be ee ee ee 
dently a person of no less delicacy than piety—' and ‘propartion is given, and til the abstruse 
rr a et good sense than zeal; and we are problems are carefully discussed and explained 
eg to be able heartily to commend her vo- | in a clear, simple and popular style. In this re- 
umes, since we are sometimes constrained to spect of clear explanation and lucid arrangement 
— those which evince equal good in- as ang ho fy of information, we esteem 
ntion. |1t the best work of a popular character on the 
; | subject. The author to a clergyman, and has 

anee, aenrny i Prormen 2 ray by | ap a —_ = rompers and arrangin 

ore aps, and designed to illus- | his material; while the publishers have spar 
= eof Palte Loe of the eg and for | no expense in getting > the maps in oh a 
use oO ic Lecturers, Private Learners, | manner as to be most useful. N hool dis- 
Academies and Schools. By H. Mattison. New trict can be considered provided with the ' sngaiis 
York: Huntington & Savage. 1817. |of a good education without possessing these 
Or late an increased interest has been felt by | ™aps, and we venture to say that no teacher of 
the public in the results of Astronomical science, | # liberal spirit but will urge it upon his trustees 
and the maps and the accompanying volume 9 procurethem. The diffusion of knowledge is 
come in very good time to satisfy the de- | am end a by the spirit of the age and the 
mand. Some knowledge of astronomy is so | £¢"us of this nation, and even if the poor boy 
indispensable to a meiaidl enecibubiing ve geo- | of our district schools fails to be stimulated to 
graphy and so necessary in order to satisfy na- | - his place y pres the aspirants for the honors 
tural curiosity, that the man is a marvel of f science, and does not ‘ outwatch the Bear” 
stupidity that would willingly remain entirely vat a — — pe L at all events he mi 
ignorant. The leading truths of the science | Comes by the aid of such means a more intelli- 
are peculiarly adapted to improve the minds of |gent man, with cultivated powers of thought 
children, their imaginations are warmed by the | 2d ability to understand. No school and no 
stupendous physical displays of the mechanism | family but would derive varied information and 
of the Heavens, and their longing for the won- | Pleasure from a course of explanatory lectures 
derful fully gratified. The power of visible re- | and studies on the maps, and we hope, as well 
presentations in fastening upon their minds in- | for the pleasure as the information, that they will 

formation is well known. The principal me- | become favorites of the public. 


chanical problems of the solar system, the) #iements of the Philosophy of the Human 
telescopic appearances of the planets, the comets, | Afind, in two #0 By Dugald Ronee Ste- 
and the wonders of the stellar heavens, are illus. | 


trated by the maps. The value of such maps in | a naman. Bestia: Masses & Company. 
the study of astronomy cannot be overrated, no : 
description can compare with them, it is almost} DuGaup Srewarr has been the author of 
as if the ovjects themselves were seen; in fact ‘the most popular manuals of philosophy of the 
descriptions are only to enable the mind to frame | present century. A Scotchman, a pleasing wri 
just such representations for itself. A compari- | ter, and an eclectic, he holds no high rank in the 
son between the description and the drawing of a| philosophical world ; measured with such men 
machine is a perfectly parallel case. The maps | as Bacon, Hobbes, Berkeley, Locke, Hume, or 
are of large size, so as to be adapted for exhibi- Abraham Tucker. He is much inferior to 
tion to an audience or to an entire school, and Montaigne, and in a word, he has no status as 
all the leading problems are elucidated by them, | a original thinker or an original writer. Yet 
In fact, to an ingenious teacher many modes of | he is so much the better fitted for popular teacli- 
illustration are suggested by the maps, and | ing as a lucid expositor of greater men, as a 
many analogies to explain difficulties to the | co lege professor. The style of Stewart, when 
oung learner. Take the maps of the tides for simplest, is pleasing, but too often verbose and 
instance, the subject is wel! and copiously ex-| heavy; overladen with extraneous ornaments, 
plained in the text—but the map suggests a plain | and mostly commonplace illustrations. 
explanation. The teacher might say; you seea| Many who speak of him as the Cicero of the 
globe of water, if the moon be placed in its day, himself a man of much the same cast and 
vicinity, by virtue of attraction it will draw| calibre as a philosopher (we do not speak of 
every particle towards itself; but these particles | the artful orator), do not appear to see that the 
are at different distances from the moon, hence | criticism depreciates the philosopher, who does 
the globe must be lengthened out or become an | seem much too solicitous about his style and 
oval, but if a solid globe is at the bottom of the language. For this reason, he is all the worse 
original globe of water it will take its position so| writer A true philosophic style should be 
that its centre coincides with the centre of the sharp and clear, like Hobbes or Mandeville; or 
oval of water, and thus the waters will be|clear and plain, like Locke or Paley. Fine 
deeper in the direction of the centres of the writing, in metaphysical or moral investigation, 
earth and moon on both sides thanat right angles | is sadly out of place. It interferes with the 
to this direction. If a new attaching body is | thought or argument. Yet it is available in 
placed so that its centre is in the direction of the , moral eloquence, and here (we think), as well 
earth’s and moon’s centres it will tend to| as in @sthetical inquiries, Stewart excels. He 
lengthen the oval of waters still more, and this is a0 animated rhetorician on moral themes; 
lengthening will be the same if the new body be | pure and elevated in his own character, and 
on the same side of the earth that the moon is | commanding persvnal resect and affection. As 
or the opposite. Thus at the new moon and |an instructor, Stewart stood high ; his manners 
full moon the same effect is produced by the and conversation were those of a high-bred zen- 
combined action of the sun and moon in length- | tleman, and his table was sousht as a school of 
ening the oval or deepening the tidal wave. Bat | virtue and wisdom. As an intelligent student 
when the two bodies are placed so that the lines | of philosophy (not always a just or able critic, 
which join their centres respectively and the | however, for he made some mistakes, as in esti- 
earih’s centre form aright angle, then the tea- | mating the continental writers) and a luminous 
dency is not to unite in lengthening the oval, but | lecturer on philosophy aad the history of opi- 
to give the water a different figure. The tele-| nion,. Stewart ranks among the foremost of the 
scopic representations are numerous and full of Scottish philosophers, or rather Professors of 
interest, they satisfy curiosity, and many a person Philosophy (all of them, Reid, Brown, Stewart, 
of not only tolerable, but even respectable | including Beattie and Oswald, Hume only es- 
knowledge in astronomy, from the necessity of cepted, were College Professors). 
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He is no Bacon or Locke, but an admirer of 
both, without the force and subtlety of Hobbes, 
he is without their dangerous errors ; by no means 
as acute as Berkeley or Hume, he has more com- 
mon sense than either. He is a safe guide, 
generally, in intellectual philosophy, and alto- 

ether so in moral; belonging to the school of 
urke and Alison, in matters of taste; imbued 
indeed with French criticism, natural to a 
Scottish critic, he is still oftener correct than pal- 
pably wrong. He is no Lamb or Hazlitt on 
such questions, but about equal to Jeffrey. 

His works form the best introduction to the 
study of the masters, in English philosophy— 
and his reputation is settled as their most 
rational commentator. 


The True Believer ; his Character, Duty, 
and Privileges, elucidated in a series of Dis- 
courses. By Rev. Asa Mahan, President of the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute, &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1847. Pp. 280. 


Tue character of the above discourses is po- 
pular, and not scientifically theological. The 
subject is sufficiently indicated by the title. 
The qualities that distinguish the life and cha- 
racter of the Christian, are briefly and clearly de- 
scribed. The style ofthe author is simple and un- 
affected, and though earnest, is not remarkable. 
To some it may seem a defect, while others 
may regard it as a high merit, that the author 
is continually introducing anecdotes, or illustra- 
tions from history, bearing upon the point under 
discussion. ‘This certainly helps to give a po- 

ular character to the book, and a wide circu- 
ation and great usefulness, we hope, will be the 
destiny of the volume. 


The Modern Standard Drama. 
Epes Sargent. Vol. 5. Taylor & Co. 


A VERY convenient and readable edition of 
the plays most in demand at the theatres; both 
new and old, This volume includes Massinger’s 
New Way to Pay Old Debts; King John (as 
acted by the Kean’s); Colman’s Clandestine 
Marriage (Placide’s Lord Ogleby); Knowles’ 
William Tell and Damon and Pythias (for For- 
rest); Lovell’s Look before you Leap; the Nervous 
Man (alas Poor Power !); and the Day after the 
Wedding. There isa tasteful portrait of George 
Colman.—These are very interesting volumes 
which Mr. Sargent is preparing. The numbers 
as they appear are in considerable request at the 
theatre ; when King John was acted, they were 
almost as common as play bills. The enterprise 
might reward an edition on superior paper for 
the library, at a slightly advanced price. 


Edited by 





PASSAGES FROM MR. MELVILLE’S “ OMOO.” 


Mr. Metvitte, in his forthcoming book of 
South Sea Adventures, takes up the thread 
of his “travel’s history” where he left it in 
Typee, with the escape from the island in a 
Sidney whaler. We bear the Sidney ship 
com Y over many a parallel of the long 
seed the Pacific, introduced in the mean- 
while to scenes and characters abounding in 
both the humorous and the picturesque ; end- 
ing in fine with no less an adventure than a 
mutiny. This brings all parties up at Tahiti, 
where the ship’s crew is installed in the stocks, 
a kind of relaxed tropical stocks, with indul- 
pare suited tothe climate. There is a great 
eal of amusing pottering during the captivity, 
several quaint descriptions, matter on the Mis- 
sionaries which will be canvassed, a subsequent 
journey to the interior, and visit to Imeeo, an 
adjacent island; all in Mr. Melville’s attrac- 
tive style. Availing ourselves of a privileged 
use of the proof-sheets, we give the reader 
two sketches ; one from the days of Durance, 
another from the hours of Freedom and Ad- 
venture. We shall of course have more to 
say of the book when it is published. 





THE FRENCH PRIESTS PAY THEIR RESPECTS, 


A day or two after the events just related, we 
were lounging in the Calabooza Beretanee, 
when we were honored by a visit from three 
of the French priests ; as about the only 
notice ever taken of us by the English mis- 
sionaries, was their leaving their cards with us 
in the shape of a package of tracts, we could 
not help thinking that the Frenchmen, in 
making a personal call, were at least much 
better bred. 

By this time they had settled themselves 
down quite near our habitation. A pleasant 
little stroll down the Broom Road, and a rustic 
cross peeped through the trees ; and soon you 
came to as charming a place as one would 
wish to see: a soft knoll, planted with old 
bread-fruit trees; in front, a savannah, sloping 
to a grove of palms, and, between these, 
glimpses of blue, sunny waves. 

On the summit of the knoll, was a rude 
chapel of bamboos; quite small, and sur- 
mounted by the cross. tween the canes, at 
nightfall, the natives stole peeps at a small 
portable altar, a crucifix to corr , and 
gilded candlesticks and censers. Their curi- 
osity carried them no further; nothing could 
induce them to worship there. Such queer 
ideas as they entertained, of the hated stran- 

rs! Masses and chants were nothing more 

n evil spells. As for the priests themselves, 
they were no better than diabolical sorcerers ; 
like those who, in old times, terrified their fa- 
thers. 

Close by the chapel was a of native 
houses, veted how a chief, cal bandana 
furnished. Here lived the priests; and very 
comfortably too. They looked sanctimonious 
enough abroad; but that went for nothing: 
since, at home, in their retreat, they were a 
club of Friar Tucks ; holdi peeaty wassail 
over many a good cup of randy, and ris- 
ing late in the morning. 

ity it was, they couldn’t marry—pity for 
the ladies of the i I mean, and the cause 
of morality ; for what business had the eccle- 
siastical old bachelors with such a set of trim 
little native handmaidens? These damsels 
were their first converts, and devoted ones they 
were. 

The priests, as I said before, were accounted 
necromancers : the appearance of two of our 
three visitors might have justified the conceit. 

They were little, dried-up Frenchmen, in 
long, straight gowns of black cloth, and un- 
sightly three-cornered hats—so preposterously 
big, that, in putting them on, the reverend fa- 
thers seemed extinguishing themselves. 

Their companion was dressed differently. 
He wore a sort of yellow flannel morning- 

wn, and a broad-brimmed Manilla hat. 

rge and portly, he was also hale and fifty ; 
with a complexion like an autumnal leaf— 
handsome blue eyes—fine teeth, and a racy 
Milesian brogue. In short, he was an Irish- 
man ; Father Murphy, by name ; and, as such, 
pretty well known, and thoroughly disliked, 
throughout all the Protestant missionary set- 
tlements in Polynesia. In early youth, he had 
been sent to a religious seminary in France; 
and, taking orders there, had but once or twice 
afterward revisited his native land. 

Father Murphy marched up to us briskly ; 
and the first words he uttered were, to ask 
whether there were any of his countrymen 
among us. There were two of them; one, a 
lad of sixteen—-a bright, curly-headed rascal— 
and, being a young Irishman, of course his 
name was Pat. other, was an ely, and 
rather melancholy-looking scamp ; one M’Gee, 
whose prospects in life had been blasted by a 





| premature transportation to Sidney. This was 


the report, at least, though it might have bee 
scandal 


In most of my shipmates were some re. 
minaapa & qualities; but about M’Gee there 
was ing of the kind ; and forced to consort 
with him, I could not help paging a thou- 
sand times that the gallows been so tardy. 
As if impelled against her will to send him 
into the world, Nature had done all she cou} 
to insure his being taken for what he was. 
About the eyes, there was no mistaking him; 
with a villanous cast in one, they seemed sus. 
picious of each other. 

Glancing away from him at once, the bluff 
oe rested his gaze on the good-humored 
ace of Pat, who, with a pleasant roguishness, 
was “ twigging” the enormous hats (or “ Hytee 
Belteezers,” as land beavers are called by sail- 
ors), from under which, like a couple of snails, 
— the two little Frenchmen. 

‘at and the priest were both from the same 
town in Meath ; and when this was found out, 
there was no end to the questions of the latter, 
To him, Pat seemed a letter from home, and 
said a hundred times as much. 

After a long talk between these two, and a 
little broken English from the Frenchmen, our 
visitors took leave; but Father Murphy had 
hardly gone a dozen rods, when back he came, 
inquiring whether we were in want of any- 


thing. 

“ Yes,” cried one, “ something to eat.” Upon 
this, he promised to send us some fresh wheat 
bread, of his own baking; a great luxury in 
Tahiti. 

We all felicitated Pat upon picking up such 
a friend, and told him his fortune was made. 

The next morning, a French servant of the 
priest’s made his appearance, with a bundle of 
clothing for our young Hibernian, and the 
promised bread for the party. Pat, being out 
at the knees and elbows, and, like the rest of 
us, not full inside, the present was acceptable 
all round. 

In the afternoon, Father Murphy himself 
came along; and, in addition to his previous 
gifts, gave Pat a good deal of advice: said he 
was sorry to see him in limbo, and that he 
would have a talk with the consul about having 
him set free. 

We saw nothing more of him for two or 
three days ; at the end of which time he paid 
us another call, telling Pat that Wilson was 
inexorable, having refused to set him at liberty, 
unless to go aboard the ship. This, the priest 
now besought him to do forthwith, and so es- 
cape the punishment which, it seéms, Wilson 
had been finting at to his intercessor. Pat, 
however, was staunch against entreaties ; and, 
with all the ardor of a sophomorean sailor, 
protested his intention to hold out to the last. 
With none of the meekness of a good little 
boy about him, the blunt youngster stormed 
away at such a rate, that it was hard to pacily 
him ; and the priest said no more. 

How it came to pass—whether from Mur- 
phy’s speaking to the consul, or otherwise, we 
could not tell—but the next day, Pat was sent 
for by Wilson, and being escorted to the vil- 
] y our good old keeper, three days elapsed 
before he returned. 

Bent upon reclaiming him, they had taken 
him on board the ship; feasted him in the 
cabin ; and, finding that of no avail, down they 
thrust him into the hold, in double irons, and 
on bread and water. All would not do; and 
so he was sent back to the Calabooza. boy 
that he was, they must have counted upon 
his being more susceptible to discipline than 
the rest. 
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The interest felt in Pat’s welfare by — ys 

lent countryman was very serviceable 

tho rest of us; especially as we all turned Ca- 
tholics, and went to mass every morning, much 
to Captain Bob’s consternation. Upon finding 
it out, he threatened to keep us in the stocks, 
if we did not desist. He went no further than 
this though ; and so, every few days, we strol- 
Jed down to the priest’s residence, and had a 
mouthful to eat, and something generous to 
drink. In particular, Dr. Long Ghost and 
myself became huge favorites with Pat's 
friend; and many a time he regaled us from a 
quaint-looking travelling-case for spirits, stowed 
away in one corner of his dwelling. It held 
four square flasks, which, somehow or other, 
always contained just — to need empty- 
ing. In truth, the fine old Irishman was a 
rosy fellow in canonicals. His countenance 
and his soul were always in a glow. It may 


be ungenerous to reveal his failings, but he | | 


often talked thick, and sometimes was per- 
ceptibly eccentric in his gait. 

I never drink French brandy but I pledge 
Father Murphy. His health again! And 
many jolly proselytes may he make in Poly- 
nesia ! 

A DINNER-PARTY IN IMEEO. 

It was just in the middle of the merry, mel- 
low afternoon, that they ushered us to dinner, 
underneath a green shelter of palm boughs, 
open all round, and so low at the eaves, that 
we stooped to enter. 

Within, the ground was strewn over with 
aromatic ferns—called “ nahee”—freshly ga- 
thered; which, stirred under foot, diffused the 
sweetest odor. On one side was a row of yel- 
low mats, inwrought with fibres of bark, stain- 
ed a bright red. ere, seated after the fashion 
of the Turk, we looked out, over a verdant 
bank, upon the mild, blue, endless Pacific. So 
far round had we skirted the island, that the 
view of Tahiti was now intercepted. 

Upon the ferns before us were laid several 
layers of broad, thick “ pooroo” leaves ; lap- 
ping over, one upon the other. And u 
these were placed, side by side, newly ths wr 
banana leaves, at least two yards in length, 
and very wide; the stalks were withdrawn, 
so as to make them lie flat. This green cloth 
was set out and garnished, in the manner fol- 
— —_ 

irst, a number of “ pooroo” leaves, by wa 
of plates, were ranged along on one ‘ake a 
by each was a rustic nut-bowl, half-filled with 
sea-water, and a Tahitian roll, or small bread- 
fruit roasted brown. An immense flat cala- 
bash, placed in the centre, was heaped up with 
numberless small packages of moist, steaming 
leaves : in each was a small fish, baked in the 
earth, and done toa turn. ‘This pyramid of a 
dish was flanked on either side by an orna- 
mental calabash. One was brimming with 
the golden-hued “poee,” or pudding, made 
from the red in of the mountains: the 
other was stacked up with cakes of the Indian 
turnip, previously macerated in a mortar, 
kneaded with the milk of the cocoa-nut, and 
then baked. In the spaces between the three 


dishes were piled young cocoa-nuts, stripped | P 


of their husks. ir eyes had been opened 
and enlarged, so that each was a ready- 


nal hg a bright, side-cloth in one corner, 
n which, in bright, buff jackets, lay the fat- 
test of bananas ; “avees,” red-ripe; guavas, 
With the shadows of their crimson pulp flush- 
ing through a transparent skin, and almost 


tingodnene Saaeen esene 5 exanges, 
re -brown ; and great, 
Joly mellons, which rolled about in very port- 





liness. Such a heap! All ruddy, ripe, and 
round—bursting with the good cheer of the 
tropical soil from which they sprang ! 


“ A land of orchards !” cried the doctor, ina 
rapture ; and he snatched a morsel from a sort 
of fruit of which gentlemen of the sanguine 
temperament are remarkably fond; namely, 
the ripe cherry lips of Miss Day-Born, who 
stood looking on. 

Marharvai allotted seats to his guests, and | 
the meal began. Thinking that his hospitality | 
needed some acknowledgment, I rose, and 
pledged him in the vegetable wine of the | 
cocoa-nut; merely repeating the ordinary | 
salutation, “ Yar onor boyoee.” Sensible that 
some compliment, after the fashion of white | 
men, was paid him, with a smile, and a/| 
courteous flourish of the hand, he bade me be | 
seated. No people, however refined, are more | 
easy and graceful in their manners than the | 
meeose. 

The doctor, sitting next our host, now came | 
under his special protection. Laying before | 
his guest one of the packages of fish, Marhgr- | 
vai opened it, and commended its contents to | 
his particular regards. But my comrade was | 
one of those, who, on convivial occasions, can 
always take care of themselves. He ate an 
indefinite number of “ Pehee Lee Lees” (small 
fish), his own and next neighbor’s bread-fruit ; 
and helped himself to right and left, with all 
the ease of an accomplished diner-out. 


“ Paul,” said he, at last, “ you don’t seem to 
be getting along; why don’t you try the pep- 
per sauce?” and, by way of example, he 
steeped a morsel of food into his nutful of sea- 
water. On following suit, I found it quite 
piquant, though rather bitter; but, on the 
whole, a capital substitute for salt. The 
Imeeose invariably use sea-water in this way, 
deeming it quite a treat; and considering 
that their country is surrounded by an ocean 
of catsup, the luxury cannot be deemed an 
expensive one. 

he fish were delicious; the manner of 
cooking them in the ground, preserving all the 
juices, and rendering them exceedingly sweet 
and tender. The plantain pudding was almost 
cloying ; the cakes of Indian turnip, quite 
palatable ; and the roasted bread-fruit, crisp as 
toast. 





During the meal, a native lad walked round 
and round the party, —— a long staff of 
bamboo. This he occasionally tapped upon 
the cloth, before each guest; when a white 
clotted substance dropped forth, with a savor 
not unlike that of a curd. This proved to be 
“ Lownee,” an excellent relish, prepared from 
the grated meat of ripe cocoa-nuts, moistened 
with cocoa-nut milk and salt water, and kept 
perfectly tight, until a little past the saccharine 
stage of fermentation. 


Throughout the repast there was much 
lively chatting among the islanders, in which 
their conversational powers quite exceeded 
ours. The young ladies, too, showed them- 
selves very expert in the use of their tongues, 
and contributed much to the gaiety which 
revailed. 

Nor did these lively nymphs suffer the meal 
to languish; for upon the doctor’s throwing 
himself back, with an air of mach satisfaction, 
they sprang to their feet, and pelted him with 
oranges and guavas. This, at last, put an end 
to the entertainment. 

By a hundred whimsical oddities, my long 
friend became a great favorite with these 
people; and they bestowed upon him a long, 
comical title, expressive of his lank figure and 


—————=_ 
failed to excite the remark of everybody we 
encountered. 

The giving of nicknames is quite a passion 
with the people of Tahiti and Imeeo. No one, 
with any peculiarity, whether of person or 
temper, is exempt ; not even strangers. 

A pompous captain of a man-of-war, visiting 
Tahiti for the second time, discovered that, 
among the natives, he went by the dignified 
title of “ Atee Poee”—literally, Poee Head, or 
Pudding Head. Nor is the highest rank 
among themselves any protection. The first 
husband of the present queen was commonly 
known in the court circles, as “Pot Belly.” 
He carried the greater part of his person be- 
fore him, to be sure; and so did the gentle- 
manly George [V.—but what a title for a king 
consort ! 

Even “ Pouairee” itself, the royal patrony- 
mic, was, originally, a mere nickname; and 


literally signifies, one talking through his 


nose. The first monarch of that name, being 
on a war party, and sleeping over night amon 
the mountains, awoke one morning with a cold 
in his head; and some wag of a courtier, had 
no more manners than to vulgarize him thus. 
How different from the volatile Polynesian 
in this, as in all other respects, is our grave 
and decorous North American Indian. hile 


|the former bestows a name, in accordance 


with some humorous or ignoble trait, the latter 
seizes upon what is deemed the most exalted 
or warlike: and hence, among the red tribes, 
we have the truly patrician appellations of 
“White Eagles,” “ Young Oaks,” “ Fiery 
Eyes,” and “ Bended Bows. 


DOMESTIC HABITS OF LUTHER.. 


His friend, Lucas Kranach, has painted him 
in his preacher’s robe with large sleeves, _ 
at the breast and showing a black vest, with a 
little collar of white linen at the throat. This 
was his usual garb. The Elector, previously 
to his assuming it, sent him a piece of Prus- 
sian cloth, with a note to this effect—“To 
make yourself a preacher’s robe, a monk’s 
dress, or a Spanish cloak ;” for Luther was, 
for a time, undecided which to adopt. His 
lodgings in his convent consisted of three 
rooms,—a bed room, a room for study, which 
served him as a room for receiving visitors, 
and a dining room. In these he received the 
envoy of the King Ferdinand, who came to 
Wittenberg to ascertain the truth of the report 
that Luther had a numerous guard of armed 
men with him. He found him alone amidst 
his books, and did not even perceive the legion 
of demons which the Anabaptists placed at his 
service, nor the devil himself, at whose head 
Luther had thrown his inkstand, although he 
might have perceived upon the walls of the 
room the evidence of the Reformer’s vision. 
The walls of his bedchamber were written over 
with sentences in charcoal, extracted from the 
Scriptures ; as, Verbum Domini manet in eter- 
num, which he had even embroidered on the 
sleeves of his domestics’ dresses ; or lines from 
the profane poets, Homer especially, as, “ He 
who watches over the destinies of a le or 
a country ought no longer to sleep all might.” 
His closet for work, plastered with stucco of 
milky whiteness, was ornamented with 9g 
traits in oil of his dearly beloved disciple Me- 
lancthon, and of the Elector Frederick, by the 
hand of Lucas Kranach, and with some cari- 
catures against the Pope, the subjects of which 
he had himself furni in the course of his 
table talk to some wandering artist, who had 
afterwards carried them to Nuremberg, the 
great manufactory whence issued vast numbers 








Roora combined. The latter, by the by, never 


of engravings on wood, From the frames of 
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these caricatures hung pasteboard slips with 
ascetic sentences in German. Lastly, the eye 
was filled with a clumsy shelving of wood, on 
which stood or lay a few volumes, formi 
what he called his jibrary. The Bible, like the 
divine word in his mind, occupied the place of 
honor,—the Bible, in Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew; the Psalms by Melancthon; the New 
Testament by Erasmus ; and, side by side with 
these, the writings of Eck: the theses on the 
Indulgences ; the bulls of Leo X.; the Epi 
le Obscurorum Virorum; various works of 
John Huss, Virgil, Columella, and some asce- 
tical books printed at Mayence, of which pre- 
sents had been made him. Colored glass, sol- 
dered together with lead, let in the light of all 
shades on his table, which has been carefully 
preserved and resembles a sort of desk, in the 
middle of which is a crucifix of ivory, which 
is its best ornament. This crucifix, the work 
of some Nuremberg artist, has an admirable 
expression. His dog usually lay at his feet 
whilst writing or composing, and of which he 
used to say, when laughing at the theologians 
who boasted of having seen many books, “ My 
dog has also seen many books, more, perhaps, 
than Faber, who is all fathers, fathers, fathers, 
—councils, councils, councils.” Near the door 
of his house was a turning machine, which he 
had oat my Nuremberg, in order to gain his 
liveli by his hands if ever the word of God 
failed to sup him. We must not also for- 
get that in place of those pipes which one sees 
nowadays in the room of every German stu- 
dent, there hung a flute and a guitar on the 
wall of his room, on both of which instruments 
he played. Luther was devotedly fond of mu- 
sic, the language of angels in Heaven and of 
the ancient prophets on earth. Next to theo- 
, it held the second place in his estimation. 
“ Who loves not music,” said he, “cannot be 
loved by Luther.” He was charitable to ex- 
cess, and often borrowed of his parishioners 
when he had nothing of his own to give ; and 
at times was unable to meet his obligations 
when they fell due; on which occasions his 
practice used to be to give in some of 
the silver goblets, the gift of the elector, which 
stood on his mantelpiece.— Monthly Chronicle. 





THE RAPE OF EUROPA. 
A MARINE DIALOGUE. (FROM LUCIAN.) 
Zephyrus and Notus. (W.and S. Wind.) 
(West W.) 


Wextt, this I will declare,—Since first I blew, 
So fine a nt never met my view,— 
Did’st see it, brother South? (S.) What pa- 


geant, West, 
Hath thus thy senses and thy sight impressed ? 
For none I’ve seen. (W.) Then, ’tis not like 


n 
Thou'lt 1 meet with such another on the main.— 
Where wast thou ?—(S.) Busy by the Indian 


Plying my task, to cool the sultry land 

That stretches inwards. (W.) Therefore hast 
thou lost 

The sweetest sight that ever eye-balls cross’d— 

Thou know’st Agenor, wealthy Sidon’s lord.— 

(5 na and of his daughter’s charms have 

eard,— 
The fair Europa. (W.) ’Tis of her I speak; 
Whees, bani found the Thunderer’s heart too 


w _ 
Long hath he loved, and sought the maid to 


gain, 
But, till to-day, hath sigh’d and sought in vain. 
(S.) How hath he won her then at length ?— 
Explain. 


W.) Joy in her heart, and pleasure in her eye, 
wn to the shore the blooming girl had gone ; 
There with her maidens tripping joyously 


——— 














She led the dance, and peerless ’mid them 
shone. 


When lo! amid them all a s:ow-white Bull! 


ng | Who, playful like themselves, had join’d their 


ring ; 
Of noble aspect, and of forehead full, 
The goodly beast his joy was bellowing ; 


Yet soft the note ;—and gentle was his look ; 
His youthful horns curl’d graceful o’er his face ; 
And deftly leapt he, and each sport partook,— 
So frolicsome, so full of life and grace !— 


The God was he! Europa felt the charm ; 

Love’s subtle power was working in her breast ; 

Nor fail’d her heart, or sank in soft alarm, 

Till with her weight his proffer’d neck she 
prest,— 


Then rush’d he to the main; and dashing on 
Impetuous through the billows plough’d his 


way ; 
While rais’d aloft his snowy shoulders shone, 
Breaking on either side the Ocean's spray. 


And she, his gentle burden, onward borne, 

Oft look’d behind, the lessening shore to view ; 

Her Ba agg hand timorous grasp’d an arching 
orn, 

Her robe the other closer round her drew,— 


Swell’d by the breeze, 
(S.) A beauteous sight, I ween ; 
Would I, like you, such spectacle had seen. 
vale A matchless triumph ’twas, achiev’d by 
ove, 
Dazzling to look upon, and worthy Jove. 





Won by its beauty, soon each Zephyr lay, 
Open the Ocean’s bosom hushed to rest ; 

Or join’d themselves companions on the way, 
Led by the Loves, who fluttered o’er its breast : 


And holding flaming torches up on high, 

Now touch’d the waters with their tiny feet,— 
Then, soaring upwards, waved them in the sky, 
Sing.ng the wedding-song, when lovers meet. 


The Nereids too, leaving their coral caves, 

With joyful notes the tender tale repeated ; 

Half hid their charms,—all dancing on the 
waves, 

Or on the finny dolphins sportive seated. 


And every living monster of the deep, 

In gentlest bearings mingled in the throng ;— 

Tritons were gambolling round in circling 
sweep, 


And huge sea-beasts dragging their length along. 


E’en Ocean’s God had seiz’d his chariot reins, 
His Amphitrite smiling by his side, 

And urged his coursers o’er the azure eran 
Leading the triumph of his brother’s Bride ;— 


A joyous convoy ; while the tog Queen, 

Bright Venus’ self within a shell reclining, 

By Tritons twain upheld, was laughing seen, 

Strewing fair flowers, and bridal garlands twin- 
ing. 

Thus from Pheenicia to the Cretan shore 

Its glittering course the pageant onward bore,— 

— ceased : straight in other semblance 

rest; 
A Bull no more, shone forth the God confest,— 


And Jove, all-powerful Jove, with eager hand 
Led forth the blushing maiden from the strand, 
With downcast eye, and trembling at his side 
‘For now she guess’d herself indeed a bride), 


Till Dicte’s shady grot received the pair, 

And we were left to gaze and wonder there. 
Awhile we linger’d ;-—then to sea again,— 

We shaped our varying course across the main. 


(S ) O lucky brother West, such sight to view, 
While I on Southern shores unceasing blew, 
Where elephants and griffins have their home, 
And dusky negroes o’er their deserts roam. 

R. A. Scorr. 
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AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue meeting of the American Eth 
igudias acttioee Boeke 


; : y evening 
last. The Rev. Dr. Robinson in the Chair. 

Prof. W. W. Turner read the following 

t relating to the formation of an Orienta| 
iety in Germany, and its fevenodingn. A 
copy of the Transactions of this Society was 
laid on the table. 

In October of the year 1844, the Orientalists of 
Germany held a meeting in Dresden, at which jt 
was resolved that they would form themselves 
into a Society to co-operate and compete in gene- 
rous rivalry with those already established jy 
other parts of Europe, as in England, France, 
and Germany. 

Their second meeting took place, according to 
appointment, in the autumn of the following 
year. They held a number of sittings, extending 
from Sept. 29th to Oct. 3d, during which they 

ized themselves under the title of the “« Ger- 
man Oriental Society,” adopted a Constitution, 
and listened to various addresses and papers of 
interest, prepared by several of the memnbers. 

The objects of the Society, as set forth in its 
Constitution, are : To promote in every particular 
a knowledge of Asia, and of the countries nearly 
connected therewith, and to extend the circle of 
interest in these studies. The Society will ac- 
cordingly devote its attention, not to Eastern 
literature alone, but also to the history of those 
countries and to investigations into their condi- 
tion, both in ancient and modern times. 

These ends they expect to effect: 

1. By collecting Oriental manuscripts and 
books, and also natural and artificial productions 
of the East; and this not so much by actual out- 
lay of the funds of the Society, as by the con- 
tributions of friends and correspondents in al! 
parts of the world. 

2. By editing, translating, and extracting from 
Oriental literary works. The Society regards 
this as the most important of its functions, and 
will devote itself especially to making known 
historical sources not yet made use of, as also 
works of value relating to the Geograph , hatural 
history, and religions of the t The native 
works on language will receive especial atten- 
tion, as these furnish the requisite key to the 
accurate understanding of all other literary pro- 
ductions. The Society confidently expects, that 
if it can succeed in uniting and concentrating 
the efforts of men who make the topics here 
enumerated their study, the sort of mirage which 
still veils a great part of the East will soon be 
swept away, and all the charms of its actual 
scenery be ex to our inquiring gaze. 

3. By establishing a Journal to contain short 
scientific treatises on the subjects indicated 
above, together with communications from cor- 
respondents in the East. The aid of pictorial 
illustration will also be called in, to add to the 
interest and clearness of the descriptions. 

4. By affording encouragement and assistance 
to undertakings desi to promote a know- 
ledge of the East, and by forming and sustaining 
connexions with other societies, and with learn- 
ed individuals who may be willing to make com- 
munications to the public on Oriental matters 
through the medium of the Society’s Journal. 

The Society has already issued the first num- 
ber of its Journal (Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
morgenlindischen Gesellschaft), which 13 to 
appear about every two months, and will form 
at the close of the year a volume of between five 
and six hundred pages, with title, index, &. 
The first article of its published number is by 
Dr. Ewald, and contains a critical account of @ 
second collection of Ethiopic manuscripts, ob- 
tained by the indefatigable missionary, Krap!, 
and forwarded by him to Tubingen, where they 
were purchased for the University of may 
The learned writer casually mentions, that th 
whole number of Ethiopie works now known !0 
Europe, amounts to two hundred ; but there 's 

















* An account of a former collection obtained from the 
same source, is given by Ewald in the fifth volume of the 
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reason to suppose that this comprises the en- 
poe literature of the nation. This literature is 
almost exclusively of an ecclesiastical character. 
One curious circumstance about it is, that the 
production of apocryphal books has continued in 
it down to quite recent times; so that in this as 
in some other respects, Ethiopia has remained 
stationary at the point where other Christian 
countries stood some fifteen centuries ago This 
article is followed by a sketch of the tribes and 
their languages to the south of Ethiopia, ex- 
tracted from two letters from the Isle of Mombas, 
by Dr. Krapf. The number contains also an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Fr. Tuch, illustrative and corrective 
of certain passages in Oriental historians; and 
another by Dr. R. Roth, on Brahma and the 
Brahmans. 

A couple of pages at the end of the Journal 
are devoted to the state of Oriental studies in 
North America. The writer correctly remarks : 
«Of Oriental studies, that department which 
more particularly relates to theology, viz., He- 
brew antiquity, is almost exclusively pursued ; 
and herein they follow and adopt in good measure 
the results of German investigations. Although 
at present, at least in philology properly so call- 
ed, a certain want of independence and a conse- 
quent defectiveness of development are almost 
unavoidable, we observe that even in this res- 
pect a marked improvement is constantly going 
on; while with regard to the geography and 
statistics of the East, we have already received 
from the scholars of that country, some fresh 
and important accessions to our previous know- 
ledge.” The writer mentions as instances, Ro- 
binson and Smith’s Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, Smith and Dwight’s Residence in Armenia, 
Perkins’s oe in trv and the Fe nen 
relating to biblical geography by Smith, Wolcott, 
Thoma, and athens, in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

It is always interesting to know the light in 
which we arer egarded by others ; and often too, it 
is of the greatest use, by conveying to us that 
knowledge of our faults which is the most fitting 
and necessary prelude toamendment. The want 
of originality and independence in American 
writings on subjects where learning is required, 
is owing of course in great measure to the low 
standard of excellence set up by our high schools 
and colleges as compared with the best in Europe, 
as well as to the haste with which young men in 
this country rush into active life before they 
have sufficiently availed themselves of the means 
of preparation within their reach But there is 
also another defect, which is constantly felt with 
greater and greater urgency, and that is the want 
of the very matériel of learning. There are 
scholars among us already who have nothing 
more strongly at heart than to be able to go to 
the very bottom of the subjects on which their 
attention is engaged; but they are unable to do 
so for want of great public libraries from which 
todraw the necessary information. It is of all 
things to be desired, that America should build 
up an independent literature of her own, im- 
pressed with the genius of her great and free 
sentiments and institutions, and thus contribute 
her appropriate share to the intellectual trea- 
sures of the world. But surely none can be so 
vain and silly as to imagine that the right way 
to accomplish this, is to begin by casting away 
the fruits of our forefathers’ genius and labors. 
The literature of America must of necessity be 
based on that of ancient and modern Europe ; 
and it is only by granting her scholars free access 
to complete collections of books in every branch 
of literature and science—so that they can not 
only ascertain the present state of knowledge, 
but trace its history in each department from the 
beginning—that they can be enabled to lay foun- 
dations for the future superstructure, of the re- 
quisite depth and breadt!i. To show what can 

accomplished when such resources are afford- 
ed, one might instance the History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and the Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, which have probably done more to raise the 
character of American scholarship abroad, than 
all else that has been published here for the last 
ten years. But how many literary men are there 





who have the means and opportunity to form 
extensive collections of their own, or to avail 
themselves of the treasure. of European libra- 
ries? Their number, inthe nature of things, is 
and must be exceedingly limited. The man 
who devotes himself to science or learning for 
its own sake, instead of amassing the fortune 
which is requisite to make acomplete collection 
of books even in a single branch of knowledge, 
must be well content if his pursuits will yield him 
a decent subsistence. The consequence is, that 
the mass of American scholars are obliged to 
esteem themselves fortunate, if they can provide 


and authorities relating to their respective de- 
partments of study ; so that their materials, and 
very often their ideas, are necessarily borrowed 
at second-hand, from their more fortunately 
situated brethren in Europe. Is it too much to 
hope that the men of wealth and influence who 
feel a just pride and interest in the intellectual 
progress of their native country, will soon see 
the pany and necessity of contributing their 
aid to this sacred cause, by furnishing the means 
for establishing well appointed public libraries 
in all the principal cities of the Union, to serve 
as central irradiating points from which the 
light of knowledge may spread to the illumina- 
tion of the entire land? The man gifted with 
the right qualifications, who shall devote him- 
self to organizing a movement having this 
object in view, will deserve to rank among his 
country’s truest benefactors. 


As regards the study of ethnography in its 
most comprehensive sense, our opportuni- 
ties for collecting the requisite materials, 
are already superior to those enjoyed by most 
of the nations of Europe. These opportuni- 
ties are afforded by our extended commerce 
with all parts of the globe, and especially by the 
host of American missionaries, who are scat- 
tered over most of the semi-civilized as well as 
barbarous nations of the earth. Of these, there 
are now about 350 male and female, according 
to the last Report, together with 150 native 
assistants. ‘Connected with the missions are 
fifteen printing establishments, having 32 
presses and 40 founts of type, aud furnished for 
printing in 27 languages. Five of the missions 
are also provided with type and stereotype 
foundries. for eleven of the other missions, 
printing is executed from year to year, as their 
wants require, at presses not owned by the 
Board ; making the whole number of languages, 
exclusive of the English, in which printing is 
done for the missions, thirty-seven.’ Here we be- 
hold a vast system of machinery, in energetic 
operation, the sole object of which is, the en- 
lightenment and conversion of the heathen; but 
which could also be easily made available 
in ahundred ways for promoting useful know- 
ledge at home, and that, too, while aug- 
menting instead of impairing its efficiency as 
regards the main design of its establishment. 
The length of the missionary’s stay in the 
country where he is stationed, and the necessity 
he is under of making himself accurately ac- 
quainted with the languages, the literature, 
the superstitions, and customs of the natives, 
enable him to collect a mass of authentic in- 
formation on these and kindred topics, of the 
most interesting and valuable description. The 
contributions to science made by American 
missionaries have, as we have seen, already at- 
tracted attention abroad; but what they have 
hitherto accomplished in this behalf is nothing 
to what they could and would perform, if proper 
direction and encouragement were given to 
their exertions. Such direction and such en- 
couragement it is the province of associations 
like the American Ethnological Society to 
afford; and, accordingly, I propose soon to 
solicit your attention more particularly to this 
important subject. 

[The remainder of Mr. Turner’s paper—con- 
taining, among other matters, a full account of 
Prof. Seyffarth’s theory of replacing the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics—is remitted to next week, 
for want of room.—E£d.} 
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Dr. Robinson laid before the Society fac- 
similes of three brief Phoenician inscriptions, 
recently discovered in Cyprus, with explana- 
tions by Prof. Rodiger. They were found by 
Prof. Ross; and are apparently sepulchral. 
They are in themselves of little value, except as 
enlarging the very scanty stock of materials from 
which our knowledge of the language and lite- 
rature of ancient Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage is 
derived. 

Dr. Robinson likewise called the attention of 
the Society to a Plan of Jerusalem, published by 





: | John Weale, London, 1844, and marked as ‘* sur- 
themselves with the best modern compilations | 


veyed by Lieut Aldrich and Symonds, Royal 
Engineers.” This plan differs from every 
other in the form and extent of the Harem 
area, the site of the ancient Jewish temple. 
The eastern side of that area, according to the 
independent measurements of Mr. Catherwood, 
of Messrs Tipping and Wolcott, and of the 
Rev. Eli Smith, in 1844, is 1525 feet in length; 
the present plan gives it at 1400 feet. The 
southern side of the same area, according to the 
measurements of the same gentlemen, is not less 
than 912 feet; while it is laid down on this plan 
at only 830 feet, the northern end being given at 
about 1060 feet. Above all, the western side, 
instead of being marked as a straight line, as is 
done correctly in every plan from D’Anville to 
Schulz, is here represented as being drawn in 
towards the southern end by two rectangular off- 
sets, one of 100 feet and the other of 130 feet. 
That no such offsets exist, is matter of public 
notoriety to all who have visited Jerusalem ; and 
it is difficult to understand how such a represen- 
tation can have come to be connected with the 
names of scientific engineers. If sanctioned by 
them, some doubts may well be excited as to the 
observations made by one of the same officers 
to ascertain the depression of the Dead Sea. 





Miscellanp. 


GiLFILLaN, -whose_ enthusiastic! book of 
sketches of the “ Poets and.Prose Writers” of 
Great Britain was recently republished in this 
country ” the Appletons, is continuing the 
series in Tait’s Magazine with equal energy. 
One of his recent papers is occupied with the 
Poems of Hood. As we are always pleased 
with a critical echo of our sentiment, this ap- 
preciation of Hood’s Ballads will need no com- 
mendation to the popular eye. 


**The two best of his grave, pathetic lyrics 
are the ‘ Song of the Shirt’ and the ‘ Bridge of 
Sighs.’ The first was certainly Hood’s great hit, 
although we were as much ashamed as rejoiced at 
its success. We blushed when we thought that 
at that stage of his life he needed such an intro- 
duction to the public, and that thousands and 
tens of thousands were now, for the first time, 
induced to ask ‘ Who’s Thomas Hood?’ The 
majority of even the readers of the age had never 
heard of his name till they saw it in Punch, and 
connected with a song—first rate, certainly—but 
not better than many of his former poems! It 
cast, to us, a strange light upon the chance-med- 
leys of fame; and, on the lines of Shakspeare, 

‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 
Alas! in Hood’s instance, to fortune it did not 
lead, and the fame was brief lightning before 
darkness. 

“ And what is the song which made Hood 
awake one morning and find himself famous? 
Its great merit is its truth. Hood sits down be- 
side the poor seamstress as beside a sister, counts 
her tears, her stitches, her bones—too transpa- 
rent by far through the sallow skin—sees that 
though degraded she is a woman still; and rising 
up, swears, by.Him that liveth for ever and ever, 
that he will make her wrongs and wretchedness 
known to the limits of the country and of the 
race. And hark! how to that cracked, tuneless 
voice, trembling under its burden of sorrow, now 
shrunk down into the whispers of weakness, and 
now shuddering up into the laughter of despair, 
all Britain listens for a moment—and for no 
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longer— listens, meets, talks, and does little or 
nothing. It was much that one shrill shriek 
should rise and reverberate above that world of 
wild confused wailings, which are the true 
‘cries of London ;’ but, alas! that it has gone 
down again into the abyss, and that we are now 
employed in criticising its artistic quality in- 
stead of recording its moral effect. Not alto- 
gether in vain, indeed, has it sounded, if it have 
comforted one lonely heart, if it have bedewed 
with tears one arid eye, and saved even one 
sufferer a pang of a kind which Shakspeare only 
saw in part, when he spoke of the ‘proud 
man’s contumely’—the contumely ofa proud, im- 
perious, fashionable, hard-hearted woman—‘ one 
that was a woman, but, rest her soul, she’s dead.’ 

** Not the least striking nor impressive thing 
in this ‘Song of the Shirt’ is its half jesting 
tone, and light, easy gallop. What sound in the 
street so lamentable as the laughter of a lost 
female! It is like a dimple on the red waves of 
hell. It is more melancholy than even the 
death-cough shrieking up through her shattered 
frame, for it speaks of rest, death, the grave, 
forgetfulness, perhaps forgiveness. So Hood 
into the centre of this true tragedy has, with a 
skilful and sparing hand, dropt a pun or two, a 
conceit or two ; and these quibbles are precisely 
what make you quake ‘Every tear hinders 
needle and thread,’ reminds us distinctly of 
these words, occurring in the very centre of the 
Lear agony, ‘ Nuncle, it is a naughty night to 
swim in.’ Hood, as well as Shakspeare, knew 
that to deepen the deepest woe of humanity it is 
the best way to show it in the lurid light of 
mirth; that there is a sorrow too deep for tears, 
too deep for sighs, but none too deep for smiles ; 
and that the aside and the laughter of an idivt 
might accompany and serve to aggravate the an- 
= of agod. And what tragedy in that swal- 
ow’s back which ‘twits with the spring,’ this 
captive without crime, this suicide without in- 
tention, this martyr without the prospect of a 
fiery chariot ! 

“The ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ breathes a deeper 
breath of the same spirit. The Poet is arrested 
by a crowd in the street; he pauses, and finds 
that it is a female suicide whom they have 
plucked dead from the waters. His heart holds 
its own coroner’s inquest upon her, and the 
poem is the verdict. Such verdicts are not com- 
mon in the courts of clay. It sounds like a 
voice from a loftier climate, like the cry which 
closes the Faust, ‘ She is pardoned.’ He knows 
not—what the jury will know in an hour—the 
cause of hercrime. He wishes not to know it. 
He cannot determine what proportion of guilt, 
misery, and madness have mingled with her 
‘mutiny.’ He knows only she was miserable, 
and she is dead—dead, and therefore away to 
a higher tribunal. He knows only that whate’er 
her guilt, she never ceased to be a woman, to be 
a sister, and that death for him hushing ‘all 

uestions, hiding all faults, has left on her only 
the beautiful.” Whatcan he do? He forgives 
her in the name of humanity ; every heart says 
amen, and his verdict, thus repeated and con- 
firmed, may go down to eternity. 

** Here, too, as in the ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ the 
effect is trebled by the outward levity of the 
strain. Light and gay the masquerade his 
rieved heart puts on; but its every flower, 
feather, and fringe, shakes in the internal an- 
guish as in atempest. This one stanza (coldly 
praised by a recent writer inthe Edinburgh Re- 
view, whose heart and intellect seem to be dead, 
but to us how unspeakably dear!) might per- 
petuate the name of Hood : 

“* The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch, 
Nor the black flowing river ; 
Mad trom life’s history— 
Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurled, 


Anywhere, everywhere 
Out of the world!” 


Tue Boston Chronoty pe tells a story of 
Charles Lamb, which we once had the privi- 
lege of hearing from the lips of Washington 





Allston. The distinguished painter is proba- 
bly the authority in “the ot case. The 
reductio ad absurdum of Elia is, however, 
rather an illustration of Lamb’s hatred of 
commonplace and conventionalism, than a 
direct proof of his humanity. He saw a 
chance for a shot at that no-meaning-respecta- 
bility-phrase, “an ornament to society,’ and 
careless what gun he fired with, pulled the 


trigger. 

There was nothing that Charles Lamb dis- 
liked more than cant. The immortal advice 
of Johnson, “ Man, free your mind from cant,” 
would have been thrown away upon him. He 
disliked of all things to be called “gentle 
hearted,” even by Coleridge. He was not at 
all the gentle, sucking, “ mewling and puking” 
Elia of some of his youthful admirers, but 
a rather stern, unflinching, resolute kind of 
man, for ever grappling with the realities of 
life—most serious even in his playfulness. 
He gets at the heart of the matter quite as 
soon and as earnestly as Carlyle, though he 
has less talk about it. With this hint to the 
over familiar essayists, who write about “ the 
gentle Charles,” we thank the correspondent 
of the Chronotype for the happy manner in 
which he has narrated the story. 


“Dear CHron:—I was reading the other 
evening—it was a snowy night, and I was all 
alone, with a good fire, and a good cigar,—do 
not exclaim !—I was reading ‘ Prose and Verse,’ 
by Thomas Hood. Who could be alone with 
such companions, Hood, and Prose and Verse, 
his? It was in the ‘ Literary Reminiscences’ 
the gentle hour lay, and with those about Elia, 
the genial Charles Lamb. You recollect the 
Reminiscence of the Schoolmistress—his school- 
mistress so kindly pensioned by Lamb, and who 
was not only the receiver of thirty pounds a 
year from him, but who in her physical infirmi- 
ty was a guest at his hospitable table. She had 
*a slight limp and a twist in her figure, occasion- 
ed—what would Hannah More have said !—by 
running down Greenwich Hill! I quote from 
Hood. It was my luck many, many years by- 
gone to be on Greenwich Hill and to see some- 
thing of the ‘running,’ which lamed Lamb’s 
schoolmistress. I was glad of my Reminiscence 
of that Greenwich Fair, or that Hood made 

in that old time mine, for another remi- 
niscence came with it. It was an anec- 
dote of Lamb which I heard from a very 
intimate friend of his, and who loved him. My 
friend said he dined with Lamb one day, and 
among others at table was a navy officer. The 
talk fell upon battles, and the officer told of a 
sea-fight of which he was witness, and part, and 
moved his host deeply by the account he gave of 
the engagement. One circumstance in the bat- 
tle seemed more horrible than all the rest. One 
of the men lost his legs, both legs, and his arms, 
and lay on the bloody deck a trunk only, a 
terrible torso, as if asking only for burial. He 
was raised from the deck, and cast into the sea. 
But most awful to relate! he was seen to raise 
himself up amidst the waves, alive in his tomb. 
*Who knows,’ asked the officer, ‘but that he 
might have lived? His wounds might have 
been dressed,—he might have long survived. 
He might have reached home again, and have 
lived in the enjoyment of a wide sympathy, and 
a deep reverence!’ ‘ Ye-ye-yes,’ said Lamb, 
saying more in his eloquent face than his un- 
willing tongue allowed him to utter,—* He, he, 
m-i-g-h-t have lived, and b-e-e-n an or-or-or-na- 
ment, to so-so-ci-ety ! !’ 

** You may for a moment smile, when with 
the thought of that mutilated man buried in the 
brine, alive, is associated that other thought of 
Lamb’s, that he might have been an ornament 
to society,—but the next moment the thought 
which excited that smile will pass by, and be 
replaced with love and reverence for him in 
whose deep heart humanity had such a large 
place ; and will you not agree with Hood, that 





‘as long as Humanity endures, and man owns 
fellowship with man, the spirit of Charles Lam} 
will still be extant !’ ” 


The return of Mrs. Butler to the Stage js 
the most notable event of recent occurrence jy 
the Drama, and we find the most satisfactory 
account of it quoted in the Spirit of the Time; 
from Douglas Jerrold’s weekly newspaper. 
The lines we have italicised are apropos to the 
remarks in the last paragraph on Lamb, and 
tell the secret of a want ‘hich has always 
existed in Knowles’s Plays, though the public 
have only very lately begun to find it out. 


“There never has been known such excite. 
ment about play-going before in Manchester. 
All the places in the theatre were secured days 
before hand, and the box office was in a state of 
siege, and not to be neared with impunity. 0f 
course the house was full to the ceiling, and the 
whole thing came off with the greatest enthusi- 
asm; and it takes a great deal to warm up a 
Manchester audience; in general they are too 
lazy, or too impassible, to applaud much ; but 
to night they were under real feeling, and Mrs 
Butler must have felt gratified by the way they 
received her when she first came on. It was 
the expression of geruine sympathy and kind 
feelings for the woman, and had nothing to do 
with the entertainment they looked for from the 
artiste and the actress; it was a spontaneous tes- 
timony to herself alone, and could only have 
come from a very unsophisticated audience. 
She had chosen Julia, in the * Hunchback,’ for 
her re-appearance. In all the passionate parts 
she was very strong, and the tone of her voice 
went to one’s heart. I never saw her before, 
but I can fancy that in all essential respects she 
must have gained considerably since her retire- 
ment. There was a finish and self-mastery in 
her most passionate scenes that no young woman 
could have had. All her power was under her 
own control, and she worked it most artistically. 

**T dare say in point of personal attraction she 
may have fallen off; she is very thin, and looks 
as if in bad health, but the want of physical 
beauty did not strike one; whatever she had lost 
in that way is quite made up by the element of 
passionate knowledge which pervaded every 
movement. Suffering dims a woman's beauty; 
but no woman’s genius can be matured or 
fully developed until she has had her whole 
soul molten within her, and her very life nigh 
wrenched out of her by suffering. It made me 
shiver to think on all the life that must have 
been melted down and gone to make her acting 
to-night. Her appeal to Master Walter to stop 
the marriage, was almost fearful; it was like a 
flash of lightning showing depths of passionate 
helplessness and recklessness ; desperate possi- 
bilities in a woman’s nature, that no written 
words can convey, and certainly no Sheridan 
Knowles ever uttered, for he is a deal too decent 
and respectable in all he writes, even to indicate 
beyond the mark. If people will always keep 
an eye on their own respectability, verily they 
have a reward of some sort ; but human nature 
is not respectable, and wili not reveal its power 
to conventionality. The whole play turns on 
such a straining of conscience, that all the 
distress and passion seem, like trying to make 


fireworks without gunpowder, much safer, but 


dreadfully unstimulating. 

‘«‘ There was a very clever man to support her 
as Master Walter, but she could not well have 
been more unlucky in her lover, Sir Thomas 
Clifford. He was a desperately good looking 
man, and between his gentility and his good 
looks, he seemed terribly hampered how to take 
care of them both ; he was afraid to disturb the 

ant symmetry of his face by the least ripple 
of feeling. The people nearly brought the house 
down with applause. As Mrs. Butler proceeded, 
though she did not show it in her acting the 
least in the world, she was so exhausted in the 
end, that she could hardly stand when called 
before the curtain. I was close to the stage, 
and could see it.” 
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EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


No. 1. Cortes. P. F. Roraermet. We 
omit the extract from “ Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico,” first, on account of its length; and, 
secondly, because it only leaves one the more 
in the dark concerning the artist’s intention 
than he would be if left to his own guidance. 
In the latter case, the spectator could imagine 
a story for himself in the picture, while, if he 
reads the extract, we defy him to discover 
the connexion. . 

Two things are essential for the production 
of a complete Historical picture; first, that 
the story be well selected; and second, that it 
be well told. ‘Thus, no pictorial composition 
can be complete which does not express the 
intention of the artist, with such evidence that 
a moderate understanding can comprehend it 
readily, and without fatigue. It should never 
be equivocal and susceptible of different in- 
terpretations, and, more than all, it should 
never be divided in action, or designed to re- 
present a succession of actions. In this 
respect poetry has a decided advantage over 
painting in its ability to represent action in 
various points by narrative, while the painter 
is compelled to choose one point only of all 
the action, and to represent that distinctly—to 
concentrate it, without taking into the account 
events that have preceded that action, or the 
results consequent upon it. And this point 
should be the most significant of all the histo- 
ry, in order to a y comprehension of the 
design—in fact, the picture should represent 
the history, and not the history explain the 
picture. This is one of the prominent reasons 
why so few really available subjects abound 
in history. In casting about for subjects, the 
historical painter is frequently struck with 
graphic historical situations of characters; 
and if he can content himself with that, he 
may make a very tolerable picture for the 
eye, but he must have stronger appeals than 
this to reach the mind and heart. Picture 
seers may be abundantly content with that 
element of painting which appeals only to the 
eye; but one who appreciates the true end of 
art will never be caug it by such flimsy traps. 
Painting is one thing, and Ar? another. 
Painting is content with literal imitations of 
nature, stuffs, flesh, metals, herbs, trees, flowers, 
&c., while Art recognises all these only as its 
alphabet and grammar, necessary, to be sure, 
but not ample for the accomplishment of its 
highest ends. 

Propriety of action is another prime quali- 
fication in a historical composition. The 
groups should be so disposed in reference to 
form, light, shade, and color, as that the in- 
cident shall first arrest attention, while the 
action of every individual figure serves as a 
link to fasten it, till such time as the meaning 
of the artist is clearly understood. rwise 
the whole composition runs riot, and becomes 
4 “confusion of tongues” to the spectator. 
If the artist has occasion to express violent 
grief, he should avoid the open mouth, eyes 
inverted and convulsed, ue, extravagant 
motion ef the limbs, and an ostentatious dis- 
play and contraction of the muscles, for though 
they may sometimes be natural, they are 
certainly not always agreeable. It would be 
quite natural for one to blow his nose under 
ry ould be thoael > we question whether 

' t altogether agreeable, or 
- the artist much applause for his imitation 

nature. Expression in painting can only 


the union of the inner with the outward man ‘beautiful in their situation as those in the great- 
is so intimate that emotion in the one pro-|est motion. In this manner he reflected in every 
duces a correspondent motion in the other; Work, of each group, figure, member, and each 
and as the painter, for the sake of vivacity, or, |P2"t of a member, and even of the hair and 
technically, spirit, should represent his figures |7¢P¢?Y> 48 : . _ +r of ae yon  pomem 
in action, he should, nevertheless, express He conveyed in his history the internal emo- 
gee a ho : - tions. In one of his speaking figures one sees 
that situation and those emotions which the | a}g0 by the face if he speaks with tranquillity, 
mind would produce in the body in particular | resentment, or with heat: in a thinking figure 
circumstances. Among these emotions are of his, one discovers what he thinks, and in all 
included, more or less, some which are con- the passions which have great expression, one 
strained, others natural, some noble, and others sees if it be the beginning, the middle. or the 
commonplace ; therefore it becomes the office end of that emotion. One could write an entire 
of the painter to exercise a wise discretion in. book respecting the expression of Raphael.” 

the choice of those relations which produce) We would not have the reader infer froin 


produce them with precision. If he attempt Rothermel’s picture altogether wanting in 
to portray violent passion by copying literally ,what we consider to be the requisite qualitica- 
some set model, he produces only melodra- tions of a good picture; for it possesses some 
matic action, and the work will in consequence | very clever expression and much beauty of 
appear ordinary and affected. It may suc- form; but the tou/ ,ensemble appears like a 
ceed in attracting momentary admiration, but stage fableau. There is, in spite of the 
will fail to satisfy an intelligent mind. The energy exhibited,a lack of concentrated action 
artist should never lose sight of the grand and emotion, which impresses us with the 
principle in which resides all the dignity of | notion that the artist did not clearly understand 
the art, which teaches us that the object of what he would be at. First of all, we do not 
painting is to content the mind and the senses | think the subject well chosen, since the inci- 
at the same time, ‘by always pleasing and dent of the picture is the burning of the 
never fatiguing them. There is a marked | vessels, and belongs more hpi yr to the 
difference between a person truly under the | marine painter of the blue and red fire school ; 
influence of violent emotion and the actor | and next, we doubt the capability of paint- 
who imitates him. Besides, there is a class |ing to render the subject inteiligibly. The 
of emotions so subtle as not to be readily | parts of the picture are admirably painted, 
defined ; therefore it becomes necessary, in | and the general effect is attractive and impos- 
order to the attainment of great excellence, ing; but here our admiration ends, we tind 
that the painter be a philosophical observer of | nothing in it to attach us to the picture. We 
the labyrinth of the ecnen heart, and that he may admire the skilful foreshortening of 
understand anatomically the variation which | the limbs, the clever drawing, and vigorous 
each effect produces outwardly. The Greeks | painting, but what does it all mean? Simply 
possessed these qualifications to that degree | that the artist has contented himself with the 
of perfection, that in looking at their statues | lowest aim of art,—mechanical execution ; 
one hardly discovers at first that they had|and a display of brilliant, unmitigated reds 
thought of expression, while on examination and yellows—could we add a little blue we 
they are found to express all that can be de- think the picture would be improved by it. 
sired. A delicious repose is the leading | It does not follow, because mustard im- 
characteristic of their works, developing all | parts a peculiar and agreeable relish to the 
the beauty of the form without extravagant or | cuisine. that one may make a satisfactory meal 
unseemly motion to detract from the full en- | from a dish composed of even one halt mus- 
chantment of the mind and senses. jtard. So with red in a_ picture—which, 
It requires only ordinary capacity to dis-| though an invaluable auxiliary, when used 
tinguish between the melodramatic actor and | too freely becomes as hot and unpalatable in 
the true artist. The one puts all his mem-|its sphere as the mustard in its capacity. 
bers and all the muscles of his body into the | Red, like wine, should be used moderately, in 
most vulgar, violent action; tears his hair, order to a full appreciation of its quality. 
swells and looks big with importance, blurts| ‘The drawing of the figures is good, but the 
out his words or grinds them between his | pose is artificial. They exhibit variety of 
teeth,—in short, does everything in every |action, but without any apparent reason. 
way, except naturally ; while the other modi-| The distance between the main and subordi- 
fies his emotions, and makes us feel that he is | nate groups is not well managed. The shadow 
a reasoning, thinking man; and enlists our thrown over the distant group approaches too 
sympathies, not so much by what he does, as_ nearly, and mingles with the foreground ob- 
by what we may imagine he might perform | jects in such a way as to destroy all appear- 
were he loosed from the restraint of 3 reason | ance of atmosphere. Had they been separated 
and judgment. Ms by even a pencil of light, the efiect would 
Mens, in speaking of the composition of have been materially improved. We would 
Raphael, says, caution the artist against too much repetition 


: of form. ‘The limbs of the pyramidal group 
“< When; therefore, he began to think of the | on the right hand side, take’ the same line 
a ~y es ~ ama a “phy 5 ee from top to bottom He has managed to con- 
many ers have done, first to the beautiful | eh ange pe. apart 
attitude, and afterwards to consider if that figure | ceal this monotony by skilful management of 
were apt and proper to his history; but he | color, light, and shade, but were it to 





be 
reflected immediately in what situation man translated to black and white, we apprehend 
would be found if he were truly affected by the | the result would not be altogether agrecable. 
passions which were there represented; then he)! No.2. Ialian Landscape, Beauty in Noli- 
considered what sentiments man must first have ude. Gero. C. Mxson. ; 
had in that event; and lastly, in what expres “ But now the wild flowers round them only breathe, 
sion they ought to be represented, and of what Yet ruined splendor still is turking there.”"—Byron. 
arts and members he had occasion to convey | ry b ‘ : rv , 
his idea. To these, then, he gave the greatest, *"° SU ject 18 one for which we ac- 
motion and action by leaving dormant all the | knowledge no extravagant liking. It is very 
rest. From this it proceeds that in Raphael | Tare that an architectural picture serves 
one often sees attitudes entirely simple aad to satisfy the mind, since the very mag- 





be obtained by external signs, we admit, and 


straight, which, nevertheless, appear to be as nitude of a stupendous structure consti- 





agreeable results, as well as to know how to all we have said above that we consider Mr. . 
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tutes its principal charm. ‘This is the chief 
reason why no artist a a in 
impressing u the mind anythi ike a 
satisfactory vltare of Niagara, car ‘until they 
can add the magnitude, and its thundering roar, 
they never will. It is one of those scenes in 
nature designed by their Creator, apparently, to 
teach art its impotency. To make a good 
architectural picture, the artist must possess 
an intimate and thorough knowledge of per- 
spective, both linear a aerial. In this par- 
ticular the work under notice is wanting. 
The caps of the foreground columns are out 
of perspective, and appear as if they were 
swaying from their position. Architecture 
seldom tells in the foreground of a picture. 
We conceive a better notion of its height and 
grandeur when introduced further in the pic- 
ture, and placed upon an eminence. he 
picture is painted with great care, and except 
for the lack of harmony in color would be 
quite imposing. 

No. 3. Portrait of a Lady. 
May. 

This portrait is highly satisfactory, since it 
exhibits decided improvement on the artist’s 
former works. The face is well painted, so 
also are the adjuncts. The hands appear a 
little carelessly drawn compared with the 
face, and the reflections within the shadow on 
the neck are somewhat strong. We congra- 
tulate Mr. May on his improvement. 

No. 5. Dr. Matthew Brown. G. 8. Gu- 
BERT. Mr. Gilbert, though an artist of long 
standing, is young among us. This, we be- 
lieve, is the first time he has ever exhibited in 
our academy. We trust it will not be the 
last. The lena in this portrait possesses fine 
character, and is painted with great vigor. 
The linen is rather leaden in color, but alto- 
gether it is a good portrait. 

No. 6. “ Cromwell exhorting his ——_ 
before the battle of Naseby.” J. W. Grass. 
This is altogether the best picture Mr. Glass 
has ever © ag om and entitles him to great 
credit. His horses evince considerable study, 
and the whole intention of the composition is 
good. There is an appearance of formality 
in the grouping, which could not well be 
avoided from the character of the subject. 
The light cloud coming directly behind the 
principal figure for relief, appears a little too 
much like design, and the line of heads 
running to the lett of the figure of Cromwell 
is monotonous. Altogether, we think it in 
better taste than the more ambitious picture 
by Rothermel. 

No. 7. Portrait of a Lady. J. Watre- 
worn. Rather better than the usual run of 
this artist’s portraits. 

No. 9. Portrait of a Lady. G. A, Baker, 
Jr. Mr. Baker painted better than this be- 
fore he went abroad. The drapery is very 
well. The pose is bad. 


MR. DEAS. 
‘(FROM A CORKESPONDENT.) 


“ St. Louis, Mo., April, 1847. 

“ We have no Artist who keeps more strictly 
within the range of American subjects than 
Deas. He is deeply imbued with the true 
spirit of the American school. Mr. Deas is of 
the opinion that an American artist, to retain the 
= characteristics of his native country, 

at much better stay at home, and have little 
or nothing to do with the foreign school. In 
this opinion we think he is quite right. No- 
thiug which comes under the same name can 
be more different than English and American 
la. dscape. ‘The formation of mountains, hills, 
val eys, the courses of streams, the appear- 
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ance of trees, shrubbery, the very foliage, are 
all essentially different. We have seen pic- 
tures of American scenery, by native artists, 
which at once revealed Eu study—not 
from any superior excellence, but from a gene- 
ral absence of harmony. As nature, then, 
here is so different from its aspect in Europe, 
we hold it to be true that a native artist, to be 
strictly American in his productions, will learn 
much more by studying nature at home, than 
by studying im the Academies of London and 
Paris. 

“ Mr. Deas spent the early part of his life 
(or rather we should say his boyhood, for he 
is still a very young man) on the Hudson 
river. He has now made St. Louis his home ; 
and in selecting his residence in the ‘ Far 
West,’ he is better able to pursue those studies 
in which he has exhibited so much enthusi- 
asm. It is a proper source of congratulation 
to all lovers of the Fine Arts in America that 
Mr. Deas has taken this step. He has here- 
tofore exhibited so great promise in delineating 
scenes and characters of this wild region, 
that we may reasonably look forward to his 
higher excellence in this department. The 
rapidity of civilization and emigration is fast 
driving from our country a race of men which 
the pencil of Deas will rve to posterity 
with truth and fidelity. The wild Indian in 
his native state has attracted his genius; and 
his life in his own element, the boundless for- 
est, Deas has embodied in several of his former 
pictures with striking fidelity and character. 

“Mr. Deas has just completed a picture 
which we have examined with great interest ; 
and seeing this picture in his studio has sug- 

to us these few remarks. ‘The subject 
is & group —— from the fearful peril of a 
rairie on fire. ‘The figures represent an old 
unter on his horse, whose face, and grey 
beard, and hair, tell the tale of many a hard 
adventure through which he has . 
Riding by his side and seated on a noble ani- 
mal is another figure, the most prominent of 
the picture, clasping in his arms a young girl, 
to whom he is betrothed, and supposed to be 
the daughter of the old hunter. She rests 
apparently exhausted in the arms of her lover, 
her hair dishevelled and streaming in the 
wind. Behind them a rages the 
burning prairie; and one can almost imagine 
that he hears the crackling of the dry grass 
beneath the resistless flames. They have just 
reached a smal] stream, and are sea to 
have gained a place of safety. The lights 
and shadows are well managed, giving a 
thrilling and exciting effect to the scene. 

“The design and execution of this picture 
are admirable—the best to our mind which 
we have had from the easel of Deas. We are 
ignorant of its destination ; but we trust that 
the lovers of the Fine Arts in New York will 
have an opportunity of seeing and examining 
this production of the ‘ Far West.’” 





Music. 
AMERICAN MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


Hanpev’s Oratorio of Judas Maccabeus was 
produced by this Society on Roepe: igen 
last; and the performance, as a whole, was 
highly creditable to their zeal and industry. 
Judas Maccabeus may be regarded as Handel’s 
third Oratorio, Israel in Egypt being consi- 
dered as the first, and the Messiah the second. 
The overture commences with a grave and 
impressive movement in D minor, introducing a 
fine Chorus of Israelitish men and women in 
C minor, the effect of which is truly sublime ; 
the execution of this, as well as of all the other 





choruses, was very meritorious. And what 
choruses are these to execute,—what a noble 
contrast between the sighs of Judah in its 
desolation—* Mourn, mourn, ye afflicted chil- 
dren !”—or, “For Sion lamentation make ;” 
and the songs of Judah, when roused to 
its defence, as in—*“ Disdainful of danger,” 
and “ We hear, we hear, the pleasing dread. 
ful call!” or, when proudly victorious, as in 
the magnificent “ Fall’n is the foe,” and “ See 
the conquering hero comes.” We cannot too 
highly commend the execution of all these fine 
compositions ; there was a precision, as well as 
delicacy of light and shade, observed through- 
out that we have rarely found equalled, and 
never su Where all was excellent, 
it must not be thought invidious to give special! 
commendation to the “Soprano Choir,” they 
made us in love with “ the conquering 
Hero Comes,” which we never liked, because 
we never could be said to have heard it before. 

Of the solo parts, the principal fel) to the 
share of Mrs. E. Loder, who rendered the 
music with the purest taste. Her “Pious 
Orgies,” and “Wise men flattering may de- 
ceive you,” charmed us especially ; there is not 
an air possessing more exquisite melodious 
elegance in any of Mozart’s Operas than this 
“Wise men flattering.” In the Aria, “So 
shall the Harp and Lute awake,” Miss Roach 
elicited the warmest applause, and but for the 
lateness of the hour would doubtless have won 
an encore. The very difficult air of Judas’s, 
“Call forth thy powers, my Soul,” was very 
effectively given by Mr. J. A. Johnson, and in 
“Sound an Alarm,” he poured forth all his 
powers, and gained the single encore of the 
evening. 

We owe the American Musical Institute our 
just tribute of gratitude in bringing to public 
notice this fine Oratorio of Handel, and for 
performing it in such a manner as to enable us 
fully to appreciate its beauty and grandeur ; it 
is a work that must be heard many times be- 
fore its manifold beauties can be remembered 
and thoroughly enjoyed, and with such encov- 
ragement as the crowded Tabernacle presented 
on Thursday, we hope they will perform it 
again ere long; and proceed prosperously in 
their course, so that in due time other great 
works of the best masters may become acces- 
sible to us through their agency: this per- 
formance fully establishes their capability of 
doing them justice. They have announced 
the music of Rossini’s Cinderella for perform- 
ance next Thursday evening, the 29th instant. 

We must not omit to compliment the audi- 
ence upon their good taste and discrimination 
in refraining from interrupting the perform- 
ance by ill-timed applause ; upon all occasions 
they waited until the end of the instrumental 
accompaniment before they expressed their 
gratification and delight—a practice the fre- 
quenters of the Italian Opera might adopt 
with advantage; it is they give an 
opportunity of hearing the “dying cadence,” 
which is generally drowned in shouts, and 
clapping of hands, and cries of bray-vo. 

Travian Orera.—The Park THEATRE on 
Thursday and Friday evenings of last week 
presented a thronged appearance, the dusty 
galleries being swept by silk and broadcloth of 
the finest textures, white waistcoats gleaming 
in the far distance, and ivory opera glasses 
peering from the “ S' re” itself. There 
was a great babblement of French, Spanish, and 
Italian. And all this was to witness the new 
Havana Opera troupe, for two nights ! 

From the fame that heralded the ap- 
proach of this company, we were led to form 
very high expectations, nor can we say they 
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re in the least degree disappointed, but on 
the contrary rather surpassed. Without doubt, 
it is the most powerful corps that has ever 
appeared in this country ; there seem to be no 
droncs in their hive ; all—Orchestra, Chorus, 
and leading singers, are equally efficient. 

The Opera selected for the exhibition of 
their talents was Verdi’s Ernani, a work 
much superior to I Lombardi, and probably 
the best of this composer’s productions. The 
opening chorus is oe 8 melodious, and 
the slow movement in the finale of the first 
act is truly fine. Sig. Natale Perelli, the 
tenore, a voice, if not of much 
power, yet of considerable sweetness, man 
with consummate skill. His Cavatina, which 
follows the opening chorus, was sung with 
great delicacy of expression. He was heard 
to most advantage, however, in the concerted 

ieces with the prima donna (Sigorina F. 
Medesco). This lady speedily won the sympa- 
thies and favor of the audience ; her voice is 
a mezzo-soprano, rich and melodious, and 
her action and gestures are singularly graceful. 
Her duet with Sig. N. Perelli, in the third 
act, won a rapturousencore. Signori L. Vita 
and P. Novelli, the basso and baritono, exhibit- 
ed powers fully capable of sustaining the 
parts assigned to them, producing an ensemble 
at once striking and satisfactory. 

The chorus is full and remarkably efficient; 
their attention to the stage business was pro- 
ductive of a more complete illusion than we 
are accustomed to look for on the opera stage. 
Verdi's music is not particularly well cal- 
culated to exhibit the capabilities of an or- 
chestra; but, as far as this performance 
afforded an opportunity of judging, we formed 
a very favorab e opinion of its capabilities. 

On Saturday evening they gave at the Ta- 
bernacle, a concert selec from Ernani, Il 
Barbiére di Siviglia, Norma, etc., which was 
well attended, and passed off with considerable 
éclat. 

We regret that the stay of this company 
was so short: they have since departed for 
Boston, where they opened a campaign on 
Monday last. We hope to renew our acquaint- 
ance ere long. 


Che Drama. 


WISSMUTH & CO. 


Arter being carried through the regular 
stages of announcement on the large bills, 
then on the small, up for a Monday, then for 
a Thursday night, Wissmuth & Co.—* a new 
tragic play in four acts, written by an Ameri- 
can lady of distinguished literary reputation, 
and founded, with essential alterations, on a 
play by Franz Dingelstadt, published in Ger- 
many many years since,” was produced for the 
first time on any stage last Tuesday evening. 
The author or adapter is understood to be 
Mrs. Ellett of South Carolina, who has’ shown 
great cleverness in her various prose and 
poetical contributions to the magazines, and 
who has, we believe, walked before in the 
circle of the drama, though, we think, not 
outside of the closet. The main incident of 
the piece is striking ; but we may as well tell 
the story in our own way for the benetit of 
such as have not seen the play at the theatre. 
Wissmuth, the head of the firm of Wissmuth 
& Co., is, as presented by Mr. Bass, a stout 

Tman merchant, diminished a little in bulk 
by the tight drawing of a glazed leathern 
belt, in a black velvet jerkin, open-throated, 
and decidedly red-faced, who has for a young 
and lovely wife, Mrs. Hunt, in a light blue 
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robe with a train, and she, for an ante- 
nuptial lover, Mr. Dyott, in a sad colored suit. 
A visit of Mr. Dyott to the lady brings about 
the crisis of the piece. A knock is Konnd at 
the door during a parting interview of the 
lovers: it is Wissmuth in person: Dyott is 
hurried through a gide door into the warehouse 
of Wissmuth & Co., whither he is pursued, and 
whence he is dragged by the senior partner, 
bringing with him a portfolio broken open, 
from waich Mr. Wissmuth alleges the young 
man has abstracted the sum of $80,000. It 
should be mentioned that the head clerk of the 
firm has at the opening of the piece absconded 


aged with a ~ amount of its funds, and that 


Wissmuth & Co. have an acceptance to “ take 
up” that very morning, and no money ready : 
and that this vacated pogfolio is a clear case 
of self-robbery (in the manner of Mr. Rowley 
of Newburyport). Under threat of exposure 
as a thief, and with a good deal of baffling to 
and fro, the lover is enforced to sign a paper 
acknowledging that he has abstracted the 
money, and promising to restore it. With 
this paper in hand, the excellent Wissmuth 
p s to Count Platten, the father of Dyott, 
and extorts from him the amount, provides for 
his “little bill’ when enter all at once a 
faithful servant of the house of Wissmuth & 
Co., who has pursued the absconding clerk, 
and brings with him an oblong white-wood 
box well strapped. ‘This contains the rescued 
funds. Wissmuth has played the villain un- 
necessarily, and feels now that there is nothing 
left for him to do but to die for it. Here a 
slight difficulty occurs. Mr. Bass, it should 
be remembered, is generally a comic actor, 
but for this occasion only he has been playing 
the tragic hero, and it now becomes necessary 
for him to die a tragic death as well as he 
can. A tragic death on the stage ordinaril 

involves the necessity of a fall on the bac 

full length. But let us proceed with due 
deliberation in our account, for Mr. Bass did 
so. The moment, then, his mind is made up 
that the end has come, he turns about from 
where he stands, between Mrs. Hunt and Mr. 
Dyott, and proceeds to a table at the upper 
part of the stage, where he busies himselt for 
some time in withdrawing a cork from a 
small phial, with a view, as we supposed, to a 
death by poison; but to our surprise and 
horror (and relief too) he merely dashes the 
contents into his bosom, wheels about, comes 
down the stage, and with due deliberation 
plunges a long knife into his breast. And 
now the tragic descent suitable to a dead or 
dying hero is absolutely necessary. It was 
clear to us that Mr. Wissmuth (Bass) had 
made up his mind decidedly as to what course 
he should take, and that he was determined to 
reach the stage by one sweeping and full 
length descent, and he accordingly “let go.” 
Midway it was evident to the audience that he 
had changed his mind, and at an angle with 
the stage, of, we should say, about 450, he 
began to abate in his descent, and the conse- 
quence was, the spectacle ot a fat German 
merchant, with a bleeding bosom, and ali sorts 
of horror in his countenance, sitting upright 
on the extremity of his vertebra for quite an 
appreciable space of time, in full view of an in- 
telligentand discriminating audience ; and, after 
another peculiar pause, jioisting his heels a little, 
at last stretching himself at length upon the 
ground. We never saw an audience more 
completely dumbfounded in our lives. They 
clearly did not know what to make of it. It 
was neither fish nor flesh ; neither Wissmuth 
nor Bass. The curtain was down, and alter 
a most painful and questionable suspense, 
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there was a little eddy of applause in the 


distant boxes, which closed in and after a 
while included a considerable portion of the 
house. The only inference from which ac- 
count of the first night of Wissmuth & Co. 
we would have our readers draw would be 
complimentary to the cleverness of the author, 
the general ability of the performers, and ex- 
cellence of getting up at the Park Theatre ; 
but a decided protest against a wrong “ cast- 
ing” of parts among the company. We like 
the really meritorious performances at that 
house too well to wish to have them marred 
by errors like those we have referred to in the 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, 


The correspondent of the Pheenixville Pioneer 
tells us that Mr. CarHEeRWoop, the traveller, is 
now in London, about to leave for the West 
Indies, to superintend the construction of a rail- 
road. The London friends of Mr. Emerson, it 
is said, intend to invite him to England to 
lecture, and ‘* be made a lion of.” 

We have also the following further account 
of the Whittington Club mentioned in our last; 
** The ‘ Whittington Club’—Jerro np President 
—held a soirée at the London Tavern a few days 
since. Between 1300 and 1400 persons were 
present ; a large number of ladies graced the 
assembly. Mary Howirr is Vice-president of 
the Society, Speeches, songs, music, dancing, 
etc., were the amusements of the evening. 
Jerrold, Howitt, Dr. Bowring, and others, made 
speeches. Some three or four hundred ladies 
belong to the Club, the object of which is mutual 
improvement.” 

The Courier & Enquirer has the following: 
**A Rare Boox.—At a sale of valuable Books 
lately in London, the fourteenth copy known to 
exist of the Mazarin Bible, generally ascribed to 
the press of Guttenberg, was purchased for £500 
sterling, per account as we find it in the Courter 
des Etats Unis, for the American Museum at 
Washington, This we suppose to mean the 
Smithsonian Institute, and if so, we should be 
disposed to condemn so large an expenditure for 
a mere fancy copy, from means so bequeathed 
with such magnificence and comprehensive be- 
nevolence for the ‘ diffusion of knowledge among 
men.’” 

Mr. Murpocn has arrived from the ‘West af- 
ter a series of highly successful engagements, 
and proceeded to Philadelphia. He will appear 
in New York on the Sth May. 

Dr Barrp is delivering a course of lectures on 
Europe, in Newark, N, J. 

Messrs. Carrey & Harr have just issued parts 
V.and VI. of Montholon’s ‘ Captivity of Na- 
poleon at St Helena;” also a new volume of 
the * Humorous American Works,” profusely 
illustrated by Darley, entitled, ‘ Streaks of 
Squatter Life and Far-West Scenes.” The au- 
thor is John S. Robb, Esq, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Also, D’Israeli’s new novel of ‘* Tancred.” 

The valuable Library of the late Rev. Mat- 
thias Bruen will be sold at Gurley’s sale room in 
New York onthe evenings of the 12th, 13th, 
14th and 15th of May. 

Mr Lanman’s new book of Travels, in many 
respects the best work from his pen, containing 
much original and novel matter, is entitled ** A 
Summer in the Wilderness ; embracing a Canoe 
Voyage up the Mississippi and around Lake Su- 
perior” it will appear immediately from the 
press of the Messrs. Appleton, in an elegant 
duodecimo volume it was of this book, then 
projected, that Mr. Bry anv, in one of his tra- 
velling letters on the Sault St. Marie last sum- 
mer, wrote tie following: 

«* Among these copper hunters came passenger 
from Lake Superior, a hunter of the picturesque, 
Mr. Charles Lauman, whose name | hope I men- 
tion withuut impropriety, since I am only antici- 
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telligence. 


summer he has traversed the country in which 
rise the springs of the Mississippi and the 
streams that flow into Lake Superior, and in- 
tends to publish a sketch of his journey soun 
after his arrival at New York. If I may judge 
from what I learned in a brief conversation, he 
will give us a book well worth reading. He is 
an artist as well as an author, and sketched all 
the most remarkable places he saw in his 
travels, for the illustration of his volume. On 
the river St. Louis, which falls into the western 
extremity of Lake Superior, he visited astupen- 
dous waterfall not described by any traveller or 
geographer. The volume of water is very great, 
and the perpendicular descent a hundred and 
fifty feet. He describes it as second only to the 
cataract of Niagara.” 

Messrs, Cuas. S. Francis & Co, have in 
»yress, a new illustrated edition of the Arabian 
‘ights Entertainments, translated by the Rev. 
Edward Foster ; carefully revised and corrected, 
with additions and amendments from the new 
translation by Edward William Lane. 

Rowert Carrer has in press ‘* Memoirs of 
the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A., late Senior 
fellow of King’s College, and Minister of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge. Containing his Autobio- 
graphy, together with selections trom his Writ- 
ings and Correspondence, Edited by the Rey. 
Wm. Carus, M.A., fellow and senior Dean of 
Trinity College, and minister of Trinity Church, 
Cambridge ; with an Introduction, by the Right 
Rey. Chas. P. Mclivaine, Bishop of Ohio.” 

Robert Carter has just issued, ‘* A Concise 
System of Theology on the basis of the Shorter 
Catechism, by Alexander Smith Paterson, A.M., 
author of a History of the Church; with an in- 
troductory paper, by Duncan McFarlane D.D.” 
From the fourth Edinburgh edition in 1 vol. 
I5mo. 

Messrs. BurGess, SrrinGer & Co. have now 
ready, a popular volume on Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, and Natural Science ; by the author of ** The 
Pastoral Life and Manufactures of the Ancients,” 
entitled ** The Wonders of Nature and Art; or, 


Truth stranger than Fiction ; adapted to interest | 


and instruct; to enliven the social and beguile 
thesolitary.” [llustrated with sixty-one engrav- 
ings.--From the well known character of the 


Author for liberal investigation and research, | 


the public may expect a work of interest. 
Though of a miscellaneous character, the parti- 
cular topics of the book are well chosen. 

M. H. Newman & Co, are the New York 
publishers of a new edilion revised of ** An Intro- 
duction to the Greek Language; containing an 
outline of the Grammar, with appropriate exer; 
cises, for the use of schools and private learners, 
By Asahel C, Kendrick. The work is issued by 
Samuel C. Griggs, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Messrs. Baker & ScRIBNER have now ready 
the first volume of Mr. Headley’s Washington 
and his Generals. The orders from the trade 
for this work have been unusually large. 

** By a letter receive:! in this city from one of 
the members of Dr. HAwxes’s Church in New 
Orleans, we learn that the pews of the new 
church which has recently been erected in that 
city for him, ‘vere put up at auction, and eighty- 
eight out of twe hundred and ninety-eight were 
oa for sixty-three thousand dollars.” — Gazette 
of the Union. ; 

C, Sueruerp, Esq., 191 Broadway, has issued 
proposals for the publication of the Book of 
Common Prayer in raised letters, for the benefit 
of the blind. Cireulars may be obtained of the 
publisher. \ 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
THE TRAVELS OF IBN BATTUTA (in Egypt, Syria, 
Persia, Zanguebar, Tartary, Hindostan, Ceylon, China, 
Spain, and Africa, between A.D. 1325, and 1353). Trans- 
lited from the abridged Arabic manuscript copies pre- 
served in the Public Library of Cambridge; with notes 
illustrative of the history, geography, botany, antiqui- 
ties, ete., occurring throughout the work; by the Kev. 
Samuel Lee. 4to. Lond, 1829, 


He has been wandering for a year | 
past in the wilds of the west; during the present | 
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MEMOIRS OF THE EMPEROR JAHANGUEIR: writ- 
ten by Himself, and translated from a Persian Manu- 
script by Major David Price. to. Lond. 1829. 

THE TRAVELS OF MACARIUS, Patriarch of Anti- 
och: written by his attendant Archdeacon, Paul of 
Aleppo, in Arabic. ‘Translated by Francis Cunningham 
Baltour, M.A. 4to. Nine Parts in Two Volumes. 

P Lond. \829—1836. 

HAN KOONG TSEW, OR THE SORROWS OF HAN; 
a Chinese Tragedy. Transtatedsfrom the original, with 
notes and a specimen of the Chinese Text, by John Fran- 
cis Davis, F.R.S. Ato. Lond. 1829. 

THE HISfORY OF THE AFGHANS. ‘Translated 
from the Persian of Neamet Ullah, by Bernhard Dorn, 
Phil. Dr. 4to. Lond, 1829. 

HAOU KEW CHEUEN, OR TIE FORTUNATE 
Union; a Romance. ‘Translated from the Chinese ori- 
ginal, with notes and illustrations ; to which is added a 
Chinese Tragedy (Han Koong Tsew, or the Sorrows of 
Han); by John Francis Davis, F.R.S. 8vo. 2 vols. 

Lond. 1829. 

YARKUN NATTANNAWA; a Cingalese Poem, de- 
scriptive of the Ceylon system of Demonology: to 
which is appended the Practices of a Capua, or Devil- 
priest, as described by a Budhist: and Kolan Nattanawa, 
a Cingalese Poem, descriptive of the characters assumed 
by vatives of Ceylon in a masquerade. Translated by 








John Catlaway, late Missionary in Ceylon. 8vo. 
Lond. 1829. | 
|THE ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAI; a Romance. | 
‘Translated from the Persian, by Duncan Forbes, A.M. | 
| 4to, Lond. 1830. | 
| THE LIFE OF SHEIKH MOHAMMED ALI HAZIN; 
| written by Himself. ‘Translated from two Persian ma- | 
nuscripts, and illustrated with notes explanatory of the | 
history, poetry, geography, etc., which therein occur, 
by Francis Cunningham Balfour, LL.D. 8vo. 
Lond. 1830. 
MEMOIRS OF A MALAYAN FAMILY: written by 
‘Themselves, and ‘Translated from the original, by Wil- 
| jium Marsden, F.R.S. 8vo. Lond. 1830. 
| THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN BOSNIA during 
the years 1737, 1738, and 1739. ‘Translated from the 
‘Turkish, by C. Fraser. 8vo. Lond. 1830. 
| THE MULFUZAT TIMURY;; or, Autobiographical Me- 
| moirs of the Moghul Emperor Timur: written in the 
Jagtay-Turkey language, turned into Persian, by “a 
Talib-Hussyny, and Translated into English by Major 
Charles Stewart. 4to. Lond. 1830. 
THE HISTORY OF VARTAN, and of the Battle of the 
Armenians ; containing an account of the religious wars 
| between the Persians and Armenians, by Eliseus, 
Bishop of the Amadunians. ‘Translated from the Ar- 
menian, by C.F Neumann. 4to. Lond. 1830. 
|THE LIFE OF HAFIZ OOL-MOOLK, HAFIZ 
| Rehmut Khan: written by his Son, the Nuwab Moost’- 
| wjab Khan Bahadar ; and entitled * Gulistan-i-Rehmat.” 
| 
| 
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Abridged and translated from the Persian, by Charles 

Elliott. 8vo. Lond. 1°31, 
| THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE LIFE OF SHEIKH 
| Mohammed Ali Hazin: written by Himself Wuited 
| from two Persian manuscripts, and noted with the 
| various readings, by I’. C. Balfour, M.A. 8vo. 
| 


Lond. 1831. 
| MISCELLANEOUS ‘TRANSACTIONS from the Orien- | 
tal languages. Volume l. 8vo. Lond. 1831. | 


' 

1. Notes of a Journey into the interior of northern 
Africa; by Haji Ebn-ed-Din El-Eghwaati. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Arabic, by William B. Hodgson. 

2. Extracts from the * Sakaa Thevan Saasteram,” or 
Book of Fate. ‘Translated trom the ‘Tamul lan- 
guage, by the Rev. Joseph Roberts. 

3. ‘he last dvuys of Krishna and the Sons of Pandu; 
from the concluding section of the Mahabharat. 
‘Transtated from the Persian version made by Nek- 
keib Khan, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, by 
Major David Rice. 

4. ‘I'he Vedala Cadai, being the T'amul version of a 
collection of ancient Tales in the Sanscrit language, 
popularly known throughout India, and entitled the 
“ Vetala Panchavinsats.” ‘Translated by B. G. 
Babington, M.D., F.R.S. 

5. Indian Cookery as practised and described by na- 
tives of the Eust. ‘l'ransiated by Sanford Arnot. 


THE ALGEBRA OF MOHAMMED BEN MUSA, in 
Arabic and English. Edited and transijated by Frederic 
Rosen. 8vo. Lond. 1831. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MARITIME WARS OF 
the Turks. ‘Translated from the Turkish of Haji 
Kalifeh, by James Mitchell. Parti. 4to. Lond. 1831. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE AND 
Armenian. By Charles Frederick Neumann. 8vo. 

Lond. 1831. 

1. The history of the Pirates who infested the China 
Sea, from 1807 to 1810. Translated from the Chi- 
nese original; with notes and illustrations. 

2. The Catechism of the Shamans; or the laws and 
regulations of the priesthood of Buddha in China. 
Translated from the Chinese original, with notes 
and illustrations. 

3. Vahram’s Chronicle of the Armenian kingdom in 
Cilicia, during the time of the Crusaders. ‘I'rans- 
lated from the original Armenian, with notes and 
illustrations. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS OF SADHIK ISA- 
fahani; and a Critical Essay on various Manuscript 
Works, Arabic and Persian, illustrating the history of 
Arabia, Persia, Turkomania, India, = Egypt, Mauri- 
tania, and Spain. Translated by J.C. from original 
Persian Manuscripts in the collection of Sir William 








Ouseley, the Editor. 8vo. Lond. 1832. 
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THE SHAH NAMEH OF THE PERSIAN popy 
Firdausi. Translated and abridged in prose and Verse 
with notes and illustrations, by James Atkinson. yo | 

~ 

THE TEZKEREH AL VAKIAT, or private — 
the Moghul Emperor Humayun: written in the Persian 
language by Jouher, a confidential domestic of 44), 
Majesty. ‘Translated by Major Charlies Stewart. 410. 

“~~ 

THE SIYAR-UL-MUTAKHERIN, a Meee ef een 
hammedan power in India during the last century, by 
Mir Gholan Hussein-Khan. Revised from the trays|..- 
tion of Haji Musteta, and collated with the Persian or}. 
ginal, by Lieutenant-Colonel John Briggs. Volume |. 


vo. Lond. i832 
HOE! LAN-KI, OU L’HISTOIRE DU CERCLE py 
Craie ; en prose eten vers. ‘Traduit du Chinois 
etaccompuagné de notes, par Stanislas Julien. 8vo, 
~ 4 Londres, 1232. 
SAN KOKF TSOU RAN TO SETS, ou Apercu general 
des Trois Royaumes. Traduit de Voriginai Japonais- 
Chinois, par M. Julien Kiaproth. 8vo. Ouvrage ac- 
compagne de cinque Cartes. 4to. Paris, 1832. 
ANNALS OF Tiit TURKISH EMPIRE from 159] t 
1659 of the Christian era, by Naima. Transtated from 
the Turkish, by Charles Fraser. Volume Ll. 4to. 
Lond. 1832. 
RAGHUVANSA, KALIDASA! CARMEN, Sanskrité et 
Latiné. Edidit Adolphus Fridericus Stenzler. 41. 
Lond. 132. 
CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE WOMEN oF 
Persia, and their domestic superstitions. ‘Translated 
from the original Persian manuscript, by James Atkin- 
son, 8vo. Lond. 1832. 
THE HISTORY OF THE EARLY KINGS OF 
Persia ; from Kaijomars, the first of the Peshdadian dy 
nasty, to the conquest of Iran by Alexander the Great. 
Translated from the original Persian of Mirkhond, enti- 
tled the “ Rauzat-us-safa,” with notes and Llustrations, 
by David Shea. &vo. Lond. 1832. 
TAHFAT-UL-MUJAHIDEEN ; a history of the first set- 
tlement of the Mohammedans in Malabar, and of their 
subsequent struggles with the Portuguese. Transiated 
from the Arabic, by Lieutenant M. J. Rowlandson. kyo. 
Lond. 1833. 
ALFIYA, ou la quintessence de la Grammaire Arabe ; 
ouvrage de Djémal-eddin Mohammed, connu sous |e 
nom d'Ebn-Malec: Publié en original, avec un com- 
mentaire, par le Baron Silvestre De Sacy. &vo. 


Paris, 1833. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN EUROPE, ASIA, 
and Africa, in the seventeenth century, by Evliya Er- 
fendi: ‘Translated from the Turkish, by the Ritier Jo 
seph Von Hammer. Part L. 4to. Lond. 1334. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE BURMESE EMPIRE; 
compiled chiefly from native documents, by the Rev. 
Father Sangermano, und translated trom his manuscript 
by William Tandy, D.D. 4to. Rome, 1833. 


AN ESSAY ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
Hindus; by Rain Raz, Native Judge and Magistrate at 
Bangalore. 4. Lond, 1534. 


NIPON O DAL ITSI RAN, ow ANNALES DES EM 
pereurs du Japon: Traduites par M. Isaac Titsingh, 
avec l'aide de piusieurs interprétes attachés au comptoir 
Hollandais de Nangusaki; ouvrage revu, complete, et 
corrigé, sur l'original Japonais-Chinois, accompagne de 
notes, et précédeé d’un apercu de |'Histoire Mythoiogique 
des Japonuis, par M. Julien Klaproth. 4to. 

1834 


Paris, ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
Urienta! Languages. Vol. LL. 8vo. Lond. 1834. 

1. A Genealogical Catalogue of the Kings of Arme 
nia, by Prince Hubboft. Translated trom the Ar 
meniau into the Russian language, by Lazar Koos- 
nets; translated from the Russian into the English, 
and compared with the original Armenian manu 
script, by James Glen, of Astrachan. 

2. An Account of the Siege and reduction of Chaitur, 
by the Emperor Akbar; from the “ Akbat Nameh” 
A Shaikh Abul-Fazl. Translated by Major David 

ce. 

3. A short history of the secret motives which induc- 
ed the deceased Alemdar, Mustafa Pasha, and the 
leaders of the Imperial camp, to march from the 
city of Adrianople to Constantinople, with the sta 
lagema they employed in order to depose Sultan 
Mustafa, and restore to the throne Sulian Selim the 
Martyr; in the year of the Hijra 1222. 

4. The Ritua! of the Buddhist Priesthood. Translat 
ed from the original Pali work entitled ‘‘ Karima 
wakya,” by the Rev. Benjamin Clough, Wesleyau 
Missionary, Ceylon 

5. Tae Translation of an extract from a Horticultural 
work in Persian, by Baboo Radhakant Deb, of Cal- 
cutta. 

6. An account of the grand Festival held by the Amir 
Timur on the plains of Kaneh Gul, or Mine ol 
Roses, after his return from Asia-Minor, and the de 
feat of Ilderum Bayazed or Bajazet, A. H. 803. 
Translated from the * Mulfazat Timuri,”’ or Life ot 
Timur written by Himself, by Colonel Francklin. 

HARIVANSA, ou Histoire dela Famille de Hari; ouvrage 
formant un appendice dau Mahabharata ; et — -” 
Voriginal Sanscrit, M. A. Langlois. 4to. ‘Two vols. 
in three ie Paris, 1834, 1835. 

THE ETHIOPIC DIDASCALIA; or the Ethiopic version 
of the Apostolical Constitutions of the Abyssinian 
Church; with an English translation. Edited and 
Translated by Thomas Pell Platt, M.A. 4to. 

Lond. 1834. 

LES AVENTURES DE KAMRUP, par Tachin-uddin - 
Traduites de |’Hindoustani par M. Garcin De Tassy. 
8vo. Paris, 1834. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF RABBI JOSEPH BEN 
Joshua Ben Meir, the Sphardi. Translated from the He- 
brew by C. H. F. Bialloblotzky. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Lond. 1835. 

THE POLITICAL AND STATISTICAL HISTORY 
of Gujerat. —" from the Persian by James 

, FR. 0. 

Le LIVRE DES RECOMPENSES ET DES PEINES; 
Traduite du Chanois par Stanislas Julien. 8vo. 

HAJ’ KHALFZ LEXICON ENCYCLOPAZDICUM 
et Bibli phicum. Lexicon Bibliographicum et En- 
cycl um & Mustafa Ben Abdallah, Kati! Jelebi 
dicto, et nomine Haji Khalta celebrato, compositum: ad 
codicum Vindvobonensium, Parisiensium, et Berolinen- 
sis, fidem primam edidit, Latiné vertit, et commentario 
indicibusque instruxit, Gustavus Fluegel, 4to. 2 vols. 

Leipzig and London, 1835, 1837. 
Tomus Primus. Prefationem et Literain Elif com- 
plectens. 
Tomus Secundus. Literas Ba ad Jim complectens. 

CHRONIQUE D’'ABOU-DJFAR MOHAMMED TA- 
pari fils de Djarir, fils d’Yezid: Traduite sur la version 
Persane, d’Abou-Ali Mohammed Belami fils de Moham- 
med, fils d’ Abd-allah, d’aprés les manuscrits de la Bib- 
liothéque du Roi, par Louis Dubeux. 4to. Preimiére 
Livraison. Paris, 1836. 

LAILL AND MAJNUN. A Poem: from the original 
Persian of Nazami, by James Atkinson. 8vo. 


Lond, 1846. 
THE HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE OF JERUSA- 
lem. Translated from the Arabic of the [mam Jalal- 
Addin Al Siuti, with notes and dissertations, by the 
Rev. James Reynolds. 8vo. Lond, 1836, 
THE SANKHYA KARIKA ; or, Memorial Verses on the 
Sankhya Philosophy, by Iswara Krishna. ‘Translated 
from the Sanscrit, by Henry Thomas Colebrook. Also 
The Bhashya, or Commentary of Guarapada. Trans- 
lated and illustrated with an original comment by Hor- 
ace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. 4to. Oxford, 1837. 
HISTOIRE DES SULTANS MAMLOUKS DE L’E- 
gypte ; écrite en Arabe par Taki-Eddin-Ahmed-Makrizi. 
Traduite en Francais, et accompagneée de notes philolo- 
giques, historiques, et géographiques, par M. Quatre - 
mere 4to. Tome Premier. Paris, 1837. 
RIGVEDA SANHITA ; Sanskrité et Latiné ; Liber Pri. 
mus. Edidit Fridericus Augustus Rosen, Phil. Dr. 4to. 
Lond. 1838. 
KUMARA SAMBHAVA KALIDASA CARMEN; 
Sanskrité et Latiné. Edidit Adolphus Fridericus Sten- 
zier. to. Berlin, 1838. 
THE PRACTICAJ, PHILOSOPHY OF THE MULIAM- 
medan People, exhibited in its professed connexion with 
the European, so as to render either an introduction to 
the other; being a translation of the “ Akhlak-i-Jalaly,” 
the most esteemed ethical work of middle Asia, from 
the Persian of Fakir Jany Muhammed Asiad, with re- 
ferences and notes by W. F. Thompson. 8vo. 
Lond. 1839. 
HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE HINDOUI ET 
Hindoustani. Par M.Garcin De Tassy. Tomel. Bio- 
graphie et Bibliographie. 8vo. Paris, 1839. 
THE VISHNU PURANA, a system of Hindu Mythology 
and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, 
and illustrated by notes derived chiefly from other Pura- 
uas, by H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S.  4to. Lond. 1840. 
THE HISTORY OF THE MOHAMMEDAN DYNAS- 
ties in Spain: extracted from the “ Nafhu-t-tib-min 
Ghosni-i-Andalusi-r-rattib wa Tarikh Lisa&au-d-din- 
{bni-l-Khattib”” by Ahmed Ibn Mohammed Al-Makka- 
ri, a native of Telemsan. Translated from the copies in 
the library of the British Museum, and iilustrated with 
critical notes on the history, geography, and antiquities 
of Spain, by Pascual De Gayangus. 4to. 
Lond, 1840—1843. 
EL-MASUDI'S HISTORICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA: en- 
titled * Meadows of gold and mines of gems.” Trans- 
lated from the Arabic, by Aloys Sprenger, M.D. Vol. 1. 
8vo. Lond. 184}. 
TRANSLATION OF THE SANHITA OF THE SAMA 
Véda, by the Rev. J. Stevenson, D.D. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 
SPECIMENS OF THE POPULAR POETRY OF PER- 
sia, a8 found in the Adventures and Improvisations of 
Kurrogiou, the Bandit Miastrel of Northern Persia ; and 
in the Songs of the People inhabiting the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Orally collected and translated, with 
Philological and Historical Notes, by A. Chodzko, for. 
mem. R.A.S. 8vo. Lond, \842. 
IBN KHALLIKAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Translated from the Arabic, by Baron Mac Gucken de 
Slane. 2 vols. in 1, royal 4to. Lond. 1842. 
HISTORY OF HYDER NAIK, otherwise styled Nawaut 
Hyder Ali, &c., writen by Meer Hussein Ali Khan Kir- 
mani. Translated from an original Persian MS. in tie 
Queen's Library, by Col. W. Miles. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 
DABISTHAN ; or, School of Manners. Translated from 
the Persian, by Shea and Troyer. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
Lond. 1843. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN APRIL. 


ALDEN, J.—Alice Gordon ; or, the Woes of Orphanage, 
by Joseph Alden, D.D., author of ** Elizabeth Benton,” 
&c., with engravings. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 374 cents. 

AMERICAN CHESS MAGAZINE. Edited by C. H. 

Annaler. No. VL., for April. 25 cents. 

ERICAN JOURNAL or tur MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Edited by Dr. Hays. For April, 1847. (Kernot, Broad- 


ANNTR $i 25. 
re. VERSARY ADDRESS. Pp. 38. New York: 
AU pf Kernot, 633 eS 50 cents. 
T KITTY’S TALES. By Maria J. McIntosh. A 
new revised Edition. 1 neat vol. J2mo. 75 cents. 





BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON RE-| NEW ENGLANDER (THE), for April, 1847. Quarterly. 
view, April, 1847. Philadelphia: M. B. Hope. 8vo. New Haven (Conn.): A. H. Maltby. 
CARLYLE, 1I'.—Past and Present—Chartism. By Thos. | NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW (THE). No. CXXXV. 
Carlyle. New revised Edition. 2 vols. $1. | April, 1847. Boston: Otis, Brouders & Co. 
(Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice Keading ) | PEEP OF DAY. Fifth Edition. 1 neat vol. 18mo. with 
CHAMBERS'S INFORMATION POR THE PEOPLE.| woodcuts. Baker & Scribner. 50 cents. 
No. XV. 25 cents. | PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND (The). No. 
—— CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 91. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
No. VIII. 25 cents. | PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
CHILD'S FRIEND; being Selections from the Writings | Society, for the Year 1846. 8vo. pp. 214. 
of Berquin. 18mo. New York: Harper and Brothers.) RICHARDSON, H. D.—Dogs: their origin and varieties; 
37} cents. : Vip directions as to their general management, with nume 
DOWNING, A. J.—Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, rous original anecdotes, &c., by H. D. Richardson, author 
by A. J. Downing. Seveuth edition l2mo. New York: | of “ the Natural History of the Irish Fossil Deer,” &c., 
Wiley and Putnam. $150, | with numerous illustrations on wood. 12mo0. New York : 
DYMOND, J.—Essays on the Principles of Morality, and |), Appleton & Co. 25 cents. 
on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of | ROBB, J. 8.—Streaks of Squatter Life, and Far-West 
Mankind. _By Jonathan Dymond. Sixth thousand, | Scenes; a Series of Humorous Sketches, descriptive of 
12mo. pp. 576. New York: Collins, Brother & Co. 624 | Incidents and Character in the Wild West. By “ Soli- 


cents. : taire” (John 8. Robb, of St. Louis, Mo.). With eight 
EMMONS’ AND OSBORN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL | Original Designs by Darley. 12mo. pp. 187. Philadel- 

of Agriculture and Science, for April. (Kernot, Broad- | phia: Carey & Hart. 50 cents. 

way.) 25 cents. | SHEW.—The Weer-Cure Manual. By Joel Shew. 1 vol. 


ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES. New and very neat Edi-| — 12mo. pp. 288, in paper. (Kernot, Broadway.) 50 cents. 
tion. 1 vol. Idmo. pp. 224. 50) cents. : The same, in cloth, 75 cents. 1 

FOR GENTLEMEN. New and very neat Edition. | SPARKS, J.—The Writings of George Washington ; beir g 
1 vol. 18mo. pp. 224. 5 cents. ; | his Correspondence, Addresses, Messages, aud other pa- 

EVERGREEN (THE) ; or, Monthly Church Offering : a | pers, cfficial and private, selected and published from the 
Repository of Religious, Literary, and Entertaining | original manuscripts; with a life of the author, notes, 
Knowledge for the Christian Family. Edited by Joseph | and illusteations. Vol. 1. large 8vo. $150. Harpers. 
Salkeld. Monthly.—Jan., Feb. and March, 1847. New | SPRING, §.—The Rose of Persia ; or, Giafar al Barmeki: 
Haven (Corn.): Satkeld, Peck & Stafford. a ‘Tale of the East. By Samuel Spring, Esq. New edi- 

FEUDAL TIMES; or, the Court of James IIL. A Scot-| tion. 2 vols. 12mo. paper. New York: Harper and 
tish Historical Play. By Rev. 8. White. 124 cents. Brothers. 50 cents. 

FLIRTATION. A Story of the Heart. By Lady Char- | STEWART.—The Hospitals and Surgeons of Paris. By 
lotte Bury. 8vo. 25 cents. F. Campbell Stewart. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 442, reduced to 

FOSTER’S ESSAYS. Ina Series of Letters. New edi- $1 50. (Kernot, 633 Broadway ) 
tion. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 352. 88 cents. TANCRED; or, the New Crusade: aNovel. By B. D’ls- 

FOUR ESSAYS. The Science of Political Economy ; raeli, Esq. 8vo. 25 cents. 

Political Economy and Industry, and Their Relations; |THE DEAD SHOT. A Farce; in One Act. By J. B. 
sag She Duties; A Position of the Friends Buckstone. I2mo. 12) cents. . 

of the High Tariff Examined. Reprinted. Pamphlet) THE FOUNDLING OF BELGRADE; a Startling Ro- 
8vo. pp. 47. Philadelphia: King & Baird. mance. 25 cents. 

FROST, J.—The Buok of Travels in Atrica, from the | TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSO- 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Compiled from the phical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting Use- 
best Authorities, by John Frost, LL.D., with Hlustra- ful Knowledge. New Series. Vol. IX. Part 3, in 4to. 
tions. 12mo. pp. 252. New York: Appleton & Co. pp. 147, and plates. 

GEORGE ; or, the Planter of the Isle of France. A Tale | TYLER, B.—The Sufferings of Christ, confined to his 
of the Land and the Sea. By Dumas. 1 vol. 8vo. 50 cts.| Human Nature: a Reply w a book entitled, The Suffer- 

HACHLEY’S SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 1 vol. 12mo. ings of Christ, by a Layman. By Bennet Tyler, D.D, 
Harper and Brothers. , President and Professor of Christian Theology in the 

HEADLEY.—Washington and his Generals. By J. T. Theological Institute of Connecticut. 12mo. pp. 233. 
Headley. Vol. 1, pp 348, with six portraits, well print- Hartford (Conn.): D. R. Woodford & Co 
ed. Baker & Scribner. $1 25. Ogee . | WAYLAND.—Puarsuit of Knowledge under Difficulties ; 

HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. No. 7, with three fine | its pleasures and rewards. Revised with Notes and a 
portraits, engraved on steel. 624 cents. ’ Pretace, by Rev. Dr. Wayland, portraits. 3 vols. 12mo. 

HOLTHOUSE’S NEW LAW DICTIONARY. Revised, New York: Harper and Brothers. $1 50. 
with Additions. By H. Pennington. 1 vol. l2mo. pp. | WEMESS, F. C.—Twenty-Six Years of the Life of an 
495, bound. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. (Ker-| Actor and Manager. 2d edition. 2 vols. 12m0. New 
not, agent, Broadway.) $2 00. | York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. 374 cents each. 

HYPERION. A Romance. By Professor Longfellow. | WONDERS OF NATURE AND ART’; a Book of Facts 
Fourth edition. 1 very neat vol. J2me. pp. 370. $1. =| and Novelties in the Physical World. 1 vol. with 60 

JAMES, G. P. R.—The String of Pearls. By the author | engravings. Scents. 
of * Darnley.” New edition, 12mo. paper covers. New | YANKEE DOODLE. Vol. I. (containing 26 numbers), 
York: Harper and Brothers. 25 ceuts. | with a profusion of spirited Engravings. $2 25. 

KING (THE) OF THE SEA; a Tale of the Fearless | ———W —____ i aed 
and Free. By Ned Buntline. [A Prize ‘Tale.} 8vo. pp. | 
100, 25 cents. | 

| 











Advertisements. 


VERY VALUABLE AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 
For sale by 8. G. Deeth, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Niles’s Register, 1811-47, 71 vols. entire, hf roan $140 00 
Port Folio, 1801-27 47 vols. half roan, complete . 94 00 
Jour. Franklin Institute, 1826-47. Entire, 42 vs. hf cl 75 60 


LEE, M. E.—thistoric Tales for Youth. By Mrs. Mary E. | 
Lee, of Charleston, S. C. 18mo. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 374 cents. 

LESLIE'S (MISS) COMPLETE COOKERY. ‘Twenty- 
fifth Edition, with Improvements, Supplementary Re- 
ceipts, and a new Appendix. 1 thick vol. i2mv.b’d. $1. 

LIPPARD'’S LEGENDS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
lution. 8vo, 25 cents. 

LIVES OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS CELEBRATED 
in American History. 3 vols. 12mo. New Edition. 


2 25. N. A. Review, 1815-46. 63 vols. half sheep . 100 00 
LORD ELWYN; or, the Double Courtship. A Romance | Hazzard's Pa. Register, 1826-26. 16 vs. entire, hf sh. 24 0u 
from Life’s Drama. By Mrs. M. L. Sweetser. [A Prize | Sillimen’s Journal, I8i8—45. SU vs. in Nos, - 100 Oo 


Tale.) ovo. pp. 100. 25 cents. Am. Quarterly Review, 1827-37. 22 vs. eatire, sh. 22 00 
MACKENZIE, 3.—Spain Revisited. By the author of | Journals Old Congress, 1774-88. 14 vs entire, bds.. 20 00 
“A Year in Spain.” New issue. 2 vols. 12m0. New | Carey’s Am. Museum, 1787-08, 13 vs. entire, hf sh. 25 00 
York: Harper & Brothers. 25 cents each. | Sparks’s Dip. Correspondence. 12 vs. law sheep . 20 00 
MARTIN, THE FOUNDLING. By Eugene Sue. Num- | Continuation of Ditto, to 1760. 7 vs. alsolawsh . 14 00 
bers Ll and 12. Each 64 cents. | Waite’s Am. State Papers, 1789-1818. l2vs.sh . 18 00 


MATHER, J. H.)—Geography of the State of New York ; | Am. Archives. 5 vs. folio, half Russia*  . . 40 00 
embracing its Physical Features, Climate, Geology, Am. State Papers. 21 vols. folio, half Rassie*  . 125 00 
Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, History, &c. By J. H. | Gales’ & Seaton’s Reg. of Debates. Vols. 1 to 7, bds 21 00 
Mather and L. P. Brockett. I2mo. pp. 432. Hartford | Brown's (Chas. B.) Am. Reg. 1606-10) 7 vols. . 10 50 


(Conn.): J. H. Mather & Co. New York: Newman & | Blunt's Am Annual Reg. 1825-33. 8 vols. bds. . 18 00 
Co. | Walsh’s do. do. end Review of ilist. & Politics. 6 vs 9 00 
MATTISON, H.—Elementary Astronomy; accompanied | Analectic Magazine (the series). 25 vs. hf mo, gilt 37 50 
by sixteen colored Maps, each 3 by 34 feet, designed to | Am. Mech, Magazine, entire. Ilvols. halfcalf . 18 WO 
lilustrate the Mechanisin of the Heavens, and for the | Am. Almanac, 1830-47. 18 vols. paper covers . 1350 
Use of Public Lecturers, Private Learners, Academies, | Force’s National Calendar. 14 vols. hf roan, entire 14 00 
and Schools. By H. Mattison. 12mo. New York: Hun- | Lives Signers of Independence. 2d ed. 5 vs. entire 10 Ob 
tington & Savage. | Scientific Tracts, 1331-36. 12mo. haf cloth - Wo 
MICHELET.—History of France, by M. Michelet. ‘Trans- | Am. Mouthly Magazine, 1833-38. 12 vs half sheep 24 00 
lated by G. H. — Superior edition 8vo., vol. 1., | N. E. Mag. (J. ‘I’. & E. Buckingham’s), 7 vs. haif cl. 14 00 
completed. New York: D. Appleton& Co. $1 75. | EP Y WALITS > PAC re 
MICHELET’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Number VIIL VERY VALUABLE ENGLISG BOOKE. 
anc IX. Each 25 cents. Edinburgh Review, 1802-46. 85 vols. best hf Russia 120 00 
Thesame. Vol. 2 (completing the work), $1 75. Lond. Quarterly Review. Vols. 1 to 51, hf blue roan 51 00 
MODERN STANDARD DRAMA (THE). A Collection | Transactions Society of Arts, &e. Vol | to 45, calf 56 25 
i ys; with Critical Re- | Tae 
pote —_ Saved by. ie pain od v. with a | .B.—Prompt application may be necessary to secure 
Portrait of George Colman. New York: Wm. Taylor | any of the above works, as the advertiser has but one copy 
& Co. 
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MONTHOLON.—Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena. | 
By General Count Montholon, the Emperor's Compa- | procure another. 


nion in Exile Parts5and6. Philadelphia: Carey & | * These are just one-half the Government une yng 
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DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, axp PHILOLOGICAL 
BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT AND WELFORD. 


7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


a Siva OF PURLEY. “2s 
naviniewe DISCOVERY of the Salenee of Lan- 


guages, the « . wa sae gees, &c. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1 6 
GUEST’S HISTORY ‘OF ENGLISH RHYTHMS, 2 
vols. 8vn ° 5 wo 


LEWIS ON THE ORIGIN AND FORMATION * the 
Romance Languages. 8vo. 
PHILOLOGICAL PROOFS of the Original Unity and 
— Origin of the Human Race. By Johnes. 8vo. 
1 2 
PEGGE’S ANECDOTES of the English Language. 
With a Supplement to Grose’s Glossary. 3d edition. 
Edited by Rev. H. Christmas. 1844. . 350 
DICTIONARY OF THE GAELIC LANGUAGE. By 
Dr. MacLeod and Dr. Dewar. ‘Thick 8vo. 1845. 3 50 


DR. JAMESON’S DICTIONARY of the Scottish Lan- 


age: Abridged from 4th ahem, in 4 vols. 4to. 
hick 8vo. 1846. . 6 00 
THE WORKS OF JAMES HARRIS; tasteding his 


Treatise on Language. 
Malmsbury. Thick 8vo. 


GROVES ON THE FURMATION OF A UNIVERSAL 
Language; Written and Vocal. 8vo. 1846. 


ENGLISH PROVINCIAL GLOSSARIES. 
— 8 Norfolk and Suffolk are 2 vols. —.. 
4 00 


With his Life, 7 the —s of 


widest of Ceaven, in the County of York, illustrated 
a cote paar and Scottish Writers. 2 vols 


Toone’s Glossary of Obsolete pa Uncommon Words 
and Phrases, ittustrative of — a a 
12mo. 1834. e 2 00 


HALLIWELL’S DICTIONARY of Archaic and Provin- 
cial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient 
Customs, from the X1Vth Century. 2 vols. 8vo. 1848. 

11 00 


RECHERCHES sur les a <ennget. 
Edwards. 8vo. Paris, 1844. 

RASK’'S ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. Translated oon the 
Swedish, 8vo. 1843 . 2 
BASQUE GRAMMAR. Etudes Crommetianies | sur la 

langue Ny: par D’Abaddie et Chaho. 8vo. 
1836 ° - 2530 
A DICTION ARY OF “THE GAELIC LANGUAGE, as 
preserved in Vernacular Speech and Printed Books: 
compiled and published for the oe — of 
Scotland. 2 large vols. 4to. 1837. 14 00 
BOOTH’S ANALYTICAL DICTION ARY of the Eng- 
lish Language. in which the words are ‘a in the 
order of their natural affinity. 4to. 1836 5 00 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the mn Language 
Royal 8vo, 
WORCESTER'S UNIV ERSAL AND CRITIC AL DIC- 
tionary of the English Language. Royal &vo. 1846. 

3 75 

RICHARDSON’S DICTIONARY of the mag io. 
guage. 8vo. 450 
LEEMIUS DE LAPPONIBUS FINMARCHLA, eorumque 
Lingue, Danish and Latin. 4to. with 100 —— repre 
senting the costume, . , &c. of the 
Laplanders. 1767 . ° ° . 12 00 
NICOLAO PEROTTIL aGrumentien cum additionibus, 
15.4. Also,in the same volume, Boethius Disciplina 
Scola ium. 1497, With = oo eae the period, 
in black letter. - 600 
VALLANCEY'S GR AMMAR of the Iherno Celie, or 
Irish Language. 4to Dublin, 1773. 75 
RUSSIAN AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. cnn 
ety of Literary Men. 2 vols, 4. half Russia. . 10 00 
HICKSIL THESAURUS LINGUA ANGLO-SAXON- 
ice. 2 large vols. folio, half Russia. Oxford, Ba 


Par W. F. 
2 





L'AFFINITE DES LANGUES Celtiques, avec le ~~ 
scrit, par Adolph Piclet. 8vo. Paris, 1837. 
PRI\CIPIA SAXONICA: an Introduction to fa 
4 Saxon Reading: comprising A2lfric’s Homily, and a = 
limin wry Eosay, with a Glossary, 12mo. 1844... 87 
ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, a Guide to the, Parks's 
Grunmar, and Extracts in Prose and Verse. By J. 
Vernon. i2mo. 1846. - 162 
NUCES PHILOSC PHICAE; or, the Philosophy of Things 
as developed from the Study of the Philosophy of “a 
By E. Johnson. ‘Thick 8vo. 1842. 
THE NEW CRATYLUS; or. Contributions ieueaie a 
more accurate Knowledge of the Greek Language. B 
J. W. Donaldson. 8vo. 1839. 3 
FLUGEL’S DICTIONARY of the German and E lish 
Languages. 2 vols. royal Svo. London, 1845. . 50 


To be continued next week, with a list of Books on Ori- 
ental | iteraiure and Philosophy, Voyages and Travels in 
tie East, &c., &c ald 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
SSS, 


MISS BURNEY’S DIARY (Completed). 
THE SEVENTH AND CONCLUDING PART OF 
THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF 


MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


Avuruor or “ Eveina,” “ Cecitia,” &e. 
Including the period of her residence at the Court of 
Queen Charlotte. 

EDITED BY HER NIECE. 
N.B.—Subscribers are advised to complete their sets 
without delay, to prevent disappointment. 

Among the royal, noble, and disti personages 
alluded to in the sixth volume are the following :—George 
IIL, Queen Charlotte, and the Princesses Royal, Elizabeth, 
Sophia, Amelia, A and Mary—the Prince of Wales 

the Princess Charlotte—the Prince and Princess of 


2 SO bese om Dukes of York, Clarence, Cumberland, Wel- 


lington, and Norfolk—the Duchesses of Kent, York, Cum- 
berland, Gloucester, and Devonshire—N eon, When First 
, Melbourne, » Macartney, 
Walsingham, Cheste: d, Howe, St. Vincent, Spencer, 
Whitworth, Beaulieu, and Aylesbury—Ladies Spencer, 
Albinia Cumberland, Henry Fitzgerald, Augusta Lowther, 
Melbourne, Hales, Charloue Bruce, Courtowne, Rothes, 
Strange, Charlotte Bellasys, Inchequin, Tem cmeetien 
Bishops of Exeter and Salisbury—Pitt, Fox, Canning, Ers- 
kine, Burke, Wyndham, Sheridan, Warren ae 
Wilberforce, Dundas, Frederick and Dudley Nor ir 
Sydney Smith, and Sir Laces Pepys—Generals Burrard, 
Harcourt, and Manners—Drs. Herschell, Fisher, James, 
Aiken, and Professor Young—Samuel Rogers and William 
Mason—Mesdames Hannah Moore. Barbauld, Crewe, Bos- 
cawen, Damer, Chapone, Ord, Garrick, Siddons, Pope, Miss 
Betterton, &c. &c. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Works of this class are amongst the liveliest illustra- 
tions of the period and places to which they refer; nor in 
such respect, is the present volume a whit inferior to those 
which preceded it. It occupies an interval of nineteen 

years—trom 1793 to 1812; and contains anecdotes of the 
nglish and French Courts, which are of historical value.” 
—Atheneum. 

“We need not tell our readers —— ng about the 
merits of this work: they are known wherever the work 
itself is known—and we are almost sorry to find that 
unother volume will complete an undertaking which has 
only one rival in the English langaage—Boswell's Life of 
Johnson. Every puge teems with literary anecdote, traits 
of character, events more or less connected with persons 
who already belong to history, and the most — 


50 | gossiping which it is possible to conceive.’'"—Johkn Bull 


“The sixth volume of Madame D’Arblay’s Diary ex- 


50 | tends over the important period which occurred between 


1793 and 1812. In 1802, she accompanied her husbard to 
Paris, where he had an appointment under the Consulate. 
Madame D’Arblay’s sketches of Parisian life at that time 
are very interesting, but we prefer the scenes with our 
own royal family. The picture sfforded of the family of 
George the Third is charming indeed.”"— Weekly Chron. 


“Madame D'Arblay’s Diary ought to be consulted by 
every person who wishes to be well acquainted with the 
history of our literature and our manners.” --Edinburgh 
Keview. 

** Madame D’Arblay lived to be a classic. Time set on 
her fame, before she went hence, that seal which is 


3 5u | seldom set except on the fame of the departed. All those 


whom we have been accu to revere as intellectual 
patriarchs seemed children when compared with her; for 
Burke had sat up all night to read her writings, and John- 
son had pronounced her superior to Fielding, when 
Rogers was still a schoolboy, and Southey still in petti- 
coats. Her Diary is written in her earliest and best man- 
ner; in true woman’s English, clear, natural, and lively. 

It ought to be consuited by every person whu wishes to 
be well acquainted with the history of our literature and 
our manuers. The account which she gives of the king's 
illness will, we think, be more valued by the historians of 


a future age than ~» equal portions of Pepys’ or Evelyn’s 
aries. an PO Kd. A ‘gh 





“This publication will take its place in the libraries 
beside Walpole and Boswel!.”— Literary Gazette. 

“Iu our minds, this delightful Diary has been the most 
agreeable variety of the season. Miss Burney’s first vo- 
lume ought to be placed beside Boswell’s * Life,’ tv which 
it forms an excellent supplement.’’— Times. 


“A work unequalled in literary and social value by 


Oy | @nything else of « similar kind in the language.” —WVaval 


and Military Gazette. 

“This work may be considered a kind of supplement to 
Bosweli’s Life of Johnson. It is a beautiful picture of 
® | society as it existed in manners, taste, and literature, in 
the early — of the reign of George the Third, drawn 
by a pencil as vivid and brilliant as that of any of the 
celebrated persons who composed the circle." —Messenger. 

“A publication of much interest and value. “—Chronicle. 

“ Miss Burney’s Diary, sparkling with wit, teeming with 
lively anecdote, and delectable gossip, and ful! of sound 
and discreet views of persons and a, tee will be perused 


3 00 | with interest by all classes of readers.” — P 


“ This work presents an unrivalled saitiatie of at- 
traction. That ry a man, Johnson, is painted far 
better than he is by Boswell.""—Court Journal. . 

“ A valuable addition to the literature of our country.” — 


“¢. The work can be had complete, bound in 2 vols, 
8vo., cloth gilt, or to complete sets, sets, vol 2, can be had 
separate. CAREY & HART, 

a2 Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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Just Published. 
A SERIES OF 


ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
NO. 6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just published the following Series of Etymo!| 
Clase: Books, for the use of Se » and Academie 


designed to age precision in the use, and 
facilitate uisition of 
of the English 1 


a Raswiedge 


THE FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY, 
By James Lynp. 


This work, as its name imports, is intended for the use 
of those just entering upon the study of Etymology. [t 
CC 


. An ex of the distinction between primitive 
= derivative, ney and compound words; and of the 
nature of prefixes and suffixes, as well as the ‘change they 
undergo in combining with the root. 

2.C lists of the prefixes and suffixes of our lan- 
guage, with their meaning; followed by numerous exer- 
cises to familiarize the pupil with this important branch 
of the study. 

3 The principal Latin and other roots (excepting the 
Greek), arrai in alphabetical pay va. with the more 
simple English words derived from them—amounting to 
more than four thousand—defined and placed under ap 


propriate roots. 
x. The Ay a Greek roots; with more than eight 
—— defined and arranged like 
ee Latin extraction 
5. An exhibition of the changes which Latin words un- 
derwent their —a to vo cen a lan- 
guage a large the Engl words of Latin origin 
were —— . 
6. A Key to the Latin, Greek, and other roots, in sec- 
tions 3and 4. By reference to this the pupil will be ena- 
bled to ascertain the root or roots from which each of the 
five thousand English words in the above named sections 
as derived. 
The Key, which is a feature peculiar to this series of 
text-books, it is believed, will be found a 
valuable assistant to those employed in teaching, as well 
as those engaged in studying Etymology. 


THE CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 


By James Lynp. 

This work, which is designed for the use of the higher 
classes in Grammar Schools, contains— 

1. A Sketch of the Origin and Nature of Language ; a 
concise History of the English Language, and an Explana 
tion of the use of Etymology. 

2. Copious lists of the Prefixes and Suffixes of the Eng 
lish Language, with appropriate Ulustrations of their 
Meanivgs. 

3. More than seven thousand English Words, principally 
of Greek or Latin Extraction, defined and placed under 
their respective Roots, which are arranged in Alphabetical 
order. 


4. A Vocabulary of more than one thousand Words, 
principally of Gothic Extraction, giving their Derivation. 

5. A table of English Synonymes. 

6 A Key to section Third. By reference to this the 
pupil will * enabled to ascertain the root or roots from 
which each of the seven thousand English words is de- 
rived. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Joun Oswatp. 

——— and Improved, and especially Adapted to the pur- 
pose of teaching English Composition in Schools and 
——— a M. a To amp Tonal 
pended, t +a e 
Latin, Greek, and other Roots. 

By James Lynd. 

This work is designed as a text hook for High Schools 

and a or as a work of reference for — in 

It has been used for more than five as a 

lass Book, in the Public High School a ‘Grammer 
Schools of the city and county of Philadelphia. 


Itc ntains more than twenty-nine thousand words of 
the English Language, classed under their respective roots, 
which are aad te alphabeiical order ; also the pre- 
fixes and suffixes of our langanes, classified, and their 
meaning illustrated by more than sixteen hundred words. 

Copious notes are added, explanatory of the meaning of 
scientific and technical terms, od of words whose usual 
acceptation differs from their literal meaning, &c.; and an 
Introduction by the late Dr. J. M. Keagy, showing the 
adaptation of the work to the purpose of teaching English 
composition, is prefixed. ay 

A Key isa reference to Ww pu 
be enaneet fry cameras by root or reots from which each 
of A ai ae thousand English words is derived. 


B. F.C 


ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
46 John street, Corner of William. 
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VALUABLE ENGLISH WORKS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Now selling at only $1 per volume. 
I BECKMANN’S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, Dis- 
coveries, and Origins. 2 vols., with portraits, $2 00 
Ul. SISMONDI’S HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE LI- 
terature of the South of . 2vols., sean Y- 


[Il ROSCOE’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO 
X. 2 vols., with portraits F ° ‘ 2 00 
IV. ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI. 1 
vol., with portrait - . . 4 1 00 
Y. SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC ART 
and Literature. 1 vol., with portrait ° 1 00 
VI. SCHLEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 1 
vol., with portrait ° ° ° 2 1 00 
Vil. MEMOIRS OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. 1 
vol., with portrait . e i ° 100 
Vill. MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT AND 
CHARLES IL. 1 vol., with portrait A - 100 
IX. SCHILLER’S HISTORY OF THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR IN GERMANY. 1 vol., with por- 
trait ; : ‘ . : 1 00 
X. SCHILLER’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLT OF 
the Netherlands. 1 vol., with portrait 1 00 
XI. COXE’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUS- 
TRIA. Vol. 1, with portrait . R - 100 
XII. LANZI’S HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN PAINT- 
ers. Vol. 1, with portrait ‘ ° ‘ 100 
XII. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS AND REMAINS 
of the Rev. Robert Hall. 1 vol., with portrait 1 00 
Imported and for sale by 
al7 2% HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broadway. 





RANKING'S 
HALF YEARLY ABSTRACT OF 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Price $1 50 per Year, 75 cts. per Number. 
BEING 
A Practical and Analytical t of the contents of the 
Principal British and Continental Medical works, 
Published di the preceding six 
onths. 

TOGETHER WITH 
A Series of Critical Reports on the progress of 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences 

during the same Period. 
EDITED BY 
W. H. RANKING, M.D., Canras., 
Physician to the Suffolk General Hospital. 
ASSISTED BY 
W. A. GUY, M.D. 
Professor of Medical J , King's College, 
ae ee 


GEORGE DAY, MLD., 


Lecturer on Materia Medica at the {Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School, 


HENRY ANCELL, MD. 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, &c. &c. 
ann W. KIRKES, M.D. 
Published in January & July of each year. 


ALSO 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND 
RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by R. M, HUSTON, M.D, 
Published Monthly at $3 per Annum. 


THE AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF PHARMACY. 
Published Authority of the Philadel 
" 4, eget 
Edited by JOSEPH CARSON, M.D., &c. &c. 
. $2 50 per Annum. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
AND LIBRARY OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 
Published quarterly under the auspices of the American 
Society of Dental Surgeons. Edited by 
C. A. HARRIS, M. D., AMOS WESTCOTT, M. D., 
&e. &e. 
sepia Price $5 per year. 
tn by A pons Saag and other Booksel 
ny, 4 liberal discount made to Agents by the pub- 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Philadelphia. 


L. & B. keep alwa: on hand, a large assortinent of 


Medical, School, and Books, for which 
solicit orders from the trade. " ne 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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KEN DRICK’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK | 
LANGUAGE. | 


An Introduction to the Greek Language, containing an 
outline of the Grammar with appropriate exer- | 
cises, for the use of Schools and private | 
learners, by } 


ASHAEL C. KENDRICK, 


Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, in | 
Madison University ; | 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Price 624 cts. 
HAMILTON, N. Y.—S8. C. GRIGGS. 
NEW YORK—M. H. NEWMAN & CO. 
Extract from Critical Notices of Kendricks Introduction. 
“T have not only read Prof. Kendrick’s Introduction to 
the Greek Language, but have had good opportunity of | 
judging of its adaptedness to the purposes of Elementary | 
instruction. From such knowledge, I would unhesitating- | 
ly express the opinion, that for beginners in the study of | 
the Greek Language, it is superior to any work of the kind | 
that has ever come under my inspection. | 
“TAYLOR LEWIS, LL.D. 


Professor of the Greek Language, &c. University of N.Y.” | 


“T regard Prof. A. C. Kendrick’s Introduction to the | 


Greek Language, ogeealy the revised edition, as an in- | 
valuable aid in teaching the elements of that language. 
The simplicity and clearness with which the grammatical 
analysis is conducted, must command the admiration of all 
those who know the inconvenience of teaching from books 
destitute of these qualities. 

“BARNAS SEARS, 


“ President of Newton Theological Institution.” 


“I regard this book as better adapted to introduce the 
student to a speedy and philosophical knowledge of the 
Greek language than any other elementary work that has 
issued from the American press. 

“J. 8. MAGINNIS, D D. 
“ Professor of Biblical Theology, Madison University.” 


From the New York Recorder. 

“ As an elementary work, it is now superior to anything 
hitherto prepared forthe American student. After a par- 
ticular examination and thorough knowledge of its con- 
tents, we feel confident that it cannot fail to be extensively 
used and eminently useful.” 

From the Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

“* We feel assured that the work wil! subserve the cause 
of classica! learning. On the whole, we decidedly prefer it 
toany of the number of Introductions to the Greek that we 
have examined.” 

From the Christian Review. 

“It teaches Greek thoroughly and philosophically.—A 
student commencing the study of Greek with such a manual, 
we are confident will make great progress, and from its 
faithful use will reap the highest advantage.” 

Published and for Sale by 8S. C. GRIGGS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, Hamilton, N.Y. 
New York, MARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 


atteow4t 199 Broadway. 





CHAPMAN’S 


AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK. 


HE first number of this Drawing Book, which will 
comprise the Primary Lessons and a portion of the 
Elementary part of the work, is now passing through the 
and will probably be published about the first of 
y- The great amount of artistical labor bestowed upon 
this part of the work has delayed the publication “— 
than was anticipated when it was first announced. T 
illustrations and embellishments are far superior to those of 
any work ever published in the country ; and, as a work of 
art, independent of its merits as a wing-book, it will 
unquestionably command a large sale. Those, therefore, 
who desire to secure 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS FROM THE PLATES 
will please send in their orders immediately. 

*,* This part will be bound in the School Atlas style 
for schools, and in the usual paper cover style also. 
Price 50 cents, in either style. 

{<p Those put up in paper covers can be sent by mail. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 

Clinton Hall. 


PICTURE OF NEW YORK IN 1846. 


WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF PLACES IN ITS VI- 
CINITY ; DESIGNED AS A GUIDE TO CITIZENS 
AND STRANGERS ; WITH NUMEROUS EN- 
GRAVINGS AND A MAP OF THE CITY. 

Price 63 : 

HIS is altogether the best Guide book for citizens and 

strangers to the City of New York and its environs ever 
before published. It contains a sketch of the early history 
of New York and Brooklyn—full and accurate descrip- 
tions of all places worth visiting—with statistics and valu- 
able information concerning the Churches, Benevolent 
Societies, and public institutions of all kinds in the two 
cities ; and is embellished with forty fine engravings, and 
a map of the city. Published by 


a2 tf 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND SCIENCE, 


For April Conducted by 
DR. EMMONS, and A. OSBORN, Esq. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Distribution of the Inorganic Matter in Vegetables. 
2. Controversy respecting the Hessian Fly. 3. Forest 
Trees of Massachusetts. 4. Comparative View of raising 
a crop of Wheat in England and America. 5. Experiment 
in Planting Potatoes. 6. The Potatoe Disease. 7. On the 
best mode of feeding Cattle. 8. Remarks on the forma- 
tion of Crystals of Argentiferous Galena, by sublimation. 

Published monthly, with fine engravings. Terms only 
$2 per annum (in advance.) 

Subscriptions received by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
633 Broadway. 


WILLSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 


199 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISH. 
No. 1. WILLSON’S JUVENILE AMERICAN HIs- 
tory, for Primary Schools. Price 34 cents. 


No. 2. WILLSON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
United States. 358 pages. 12mo. To which is added, 
An accompaniment to the Comprehensive Chart of 
American History, with directions for using. 

No. 3. WILLSON’S AMERICAN HISTORY ; Compris- 
ing Historical Sketches of the Indian Tribes; a deserip- 
tion of American Antiquities, with an inquiry into their 
origin, and the origin of the Indian Tribes; History of 
the United States, with Appendices showing its connex- 
ion with European History; History of the present 
British Provinces, also of Mexico and Texas, | vol. 8vo., 
—— for the higher classes in Schools and Acade- 
mies. 

No. 4. WILLSON’S COMPREHENSIVE CHART OF 
American History on Rollers, showing at a single glance 
the progress of this country from its discovery in 1497 
to the present time. ‘To the student of American Histo- 
ry it is invaluable. 


The claims of Mr. Willson asa correct and elegant his- 
torian are plainly attested in the numerous notices that his 
several Histories have called forth not only from the Press, 
but from Teachers and other Literary en of the highest 
standing. Our space will admit of but few. 

“ Burlington, N. J., 1th mo. 6th, 1845.—Willson’s 
‘History or tue Unirep Srares for the use of 
Scipols,’ I have read through with peculiar satisfaction. 
If any other book, compiled for the same purpose, equals 
it in combining brevity with clearness of detail, impar- 
tiality with a manly regard for national interests,—eleva - 
tion of style with the simplicity due to youth, and espe- 
-“ ee with History, I am not acquainted with 
it. Its topographical illustrations ai excellent, and have, 
as I suspect, the merit of much orig.aality. Commencing 
with Coiumbus, this book carries us on with the charm of 
lively narration to the administration of James K. Polk, 
leaving nothing unsaid which it is needful for the scholar 
to know, and avoiding the minuteness which would only 
encumber his memory. The historical chart at the com- 
mencement, and the map of the United States at the con- 
clusion, thougli compressed into duodecimo pages, are val- 
uable additions) The summary account of the Indian 
tribes, and the map of their relative localities, though occu- 
pying but one leaf, will be prized by all. The writer 
seems to be imbued with a just perception of the wants of 
the scholar and.-the facilities due to the teacher. 

“JNO. GRISCOM.” 

At the present date (Nov. 1846) but one year has elapsed 
since the publication of the above mentioned History of 
the United States, and within that period fourteen thou- 
sand copies of the work have been sold. It has heen 
unanimously adopted by the Public School Society of New 
York City. It has also been adopted in the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn, Newark, N. J., Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, 
&c , and is the text book in History in the State Normal 
School at Albany. It has already been adopted in many 

of New England, and is gaining a rapid introduction 
nto the Southern and Western States. 

“Mr. Willson is favorably known by his United States 
History, which has been distinguished for its accuracy and 
comprehensiveness. The New Jersey Society of Teachers 
examined the United States History thoroughly, and, ina 
very elaborate report, give it the decided preference over 
all others, for the use of schools. We feel confident that 
in many respects, the work before us (American History) 
has superior claims to attention.”—N. Y. Observer, March 
22d. 

“The most succinct and comprehensive History of 
America that has fallen under our notice. How much 
ground it occupies will be seen at a glance, and we believe 
that it occupies it successfully.".—NW. Y. Tribune. a24 3t 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 


a 24 2 

















CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
a2 it 252 Broadway. 


made for the trade. 
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WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 


24 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 


| 














WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY, 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL OF PECULIAR INTEREST , ENTITLED, 


THE MONK’S REVENGE; 


OR, THE SECRET ENEMY. 


A TALE OF THE LATER CRUSADES. 
BY SAMUEL SPRING, ESQ. 
Author of ‘* Giaffar Al Barmaki.” 


‘The occurrences narrated in this romance belong to a time and scene well adapted to engage the interest of the 
reader. ‘Cwo forms of society are here brought beneath his cye ; the different faith and manners of two hostile people 
are displayed before him in their ceaseless variety. The cross and the crescent, the turban and the helmet, the 
lance and the scimetar, the steel coat and the silken caftan, are thrown together in friendly aad in hostile encounter. 
‘The splendour of eastern magnificence and the sterner chivalry of the West are here contrasted and compared. The 
gloomy magnificence of Amurath IL., the wild impetuosity of Mahomet, the conqueror of Constantinople. are set in 
array against the gallant king of Poland and Hungary and his renowned general, the White Knight of Transylvania. 
The wiles of Italian policy and lust have their representaiive in the haughty cardinal Juliani, and che spirit of settled 
revenge in his foe, the monk Francisco, 

In combining these various elements, the author has entwined them with a plot of intense interest, which spreads 
its ramifications through these apparently discordant materials, and renders them a well connected whole. The 
interest with which the narrative commences is kept perpetually on the increase ; no pause occurs in the current of 
events until it reaches the final catastrophe. 

_Price 50 cents—complete. 
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DRINKER AND MORRIS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the Following Books : 

TATE’S ANALYTICAL, DIGESTED INDEX OF THE 
Virginia Reporters from Washington, to Vol. II Grattan, 
inclusive. 2 vols. 8vo. 

— DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, 1 
vol. 8vo. 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM-BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 

JOYNE ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 1 
vol. &vo. 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus. A new and revised edition. 

Preparing for Publication. 

A NEW JUSTICE OF THE PEACE OF VIRGINIA. 
By Joseph Mayo, Esq., Counse|lor-at-Law. 

D. &. M. beg to assure the Trade that all books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
pains spared to bring thei prominently before the Virginia 
public. No charge for advertising. 

Always on hand, Compiete Sets of the Virginia Re- 
porters, and all Virginia Law Books. Also, a general as 
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THE LONDON LANCET : 


A Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, 
Criticism, Literature and News. 


Editor—Mr. Wakury, M.P., and Coroner of Middlesex. 
Sub-Editor—J. Henry Bennet, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 


TERMS—@) PER ANNUM.—MONTHLY PARTS 50 CENTS. 
Address of the American Publishers to the Public. 


‘| ao years have elapsed since the first issue, in the pre- 
sent forin, of the reprint of the London Lancet; and 
its Publishers feel happy to state, that the real intrinsic 
merit and value of the Work has been dul © agg 
by the Medical Profession throughout the U States. 
From every quarter of the Union, we have received the 
most flattering support from Subscribers, and the highest 
commendations upon the character of the Journal, and the 
benefits derived from its perusal. As one of our correspond- 
ents observes, “it would be indeed surprising, that a work 
of such value should not be appreciated and patronized by 
every Practising Physician who takes | interest in the 
progress of his profession.” It is, we have undoubted 
reason to believe, the received opinion of all who have in- 
vestigated the work, that it fu a Monthly Report of 


sortment of Books, in every department of literature. payee vod phy pte nd — goede Pe, 
m6 138 we Now that the Laboratory and the Microscope are effect- 








ing changes of the most vital importance, the possession of 
a Reflector like The Lancet a be a viewed 
as of indispensable moment. The American Publishers 
are free to state, that congratalatory as the past accepta- 
tion of their undertaking has proved, the future promises 
that in its columns, which gives them still greater encou- 
ragement for continued exertion: their sole desire is, that 
gentlemen who have not hitherto taken the work, will use 
a little exertion to see it: this done, they have the fullest 
confidence that large as is the present subscription list, that 
list will at once be doubled. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
American Publishers, 222 Broudway. 
N.B. The Publishers have on hand a limited supply of 
the four last Half yearly Volumes. Each Subscriber in- 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. | closing Ten Dollars will have his name entered on the 
[ilustrated with steel engravings, making by far the | Subscription Book for the year 1847, and receive the Two 
cheapest and most elegant edition of the works of this | Sets for the Two Previous Years. B. 8. & Co. 


widely popular Authoress. “ fu 
STUDIES IN RELIGION. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. By Gardiner 
Spring, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 

By the Author of “ Words in a Sunday School.” 

“ Mr. Shepard : 


MEMOIR OF ASAHEL GRANT, M.D., Missionary to 
“ Dear Sin—By the advice of a friend, I called and pur- 


the Nestorians. A stall] volume of great interest. 

AIDS TO EARLY RELIGION. By Wm. B. Sprague, 
D.D. chased ‘Studies in Religion,’ by the Author otf * Words 
|in a Sunday School.” I have read the ‘Studies’ with 


| greatdelight. Please let me know to whom I am indebted 
| for this interesting work. Yours truly.” 


The above is published by 
C. SHEPARD, 191 Broadway, 
Opposite John st. 


M. W. DODD, 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Acknowledged to be one of the most valuable works on 
Theology in the English language. 


LECTURES ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE- 
OLOGY. By James Richards, D.D., late of Auburn 
Seminary, N. York, witha memoir 1 vol. 8vo. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 














THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. By Caroline Fry. 
Nearly Ready for publication 


POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZA- 
BETH. m6 tf 








BOOK-BINDING. |=» 


ENTLEMEN and the Trade are respectfully informed | 
that very superior Binding, in every variety of style, 

is executed by the subscribers at the lowest prices. 
Their patronage is earnestly solicited, and strict atten- 
tion to their orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 


subscribers. 
MATTHEWS & RIDER, 
74 Fulton street, near Gold, N. Y. 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


PRINTING, 
Exccuted with Neatness and Despatch, by 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 


a3 if 114 Nassan street, New York. 


f27 tf 


WORLD. 





aiiiiti [April 24, 
BOOKS 


S 


SAXTON & KELT, 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHIONABLE 
Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, . 80% 
Do. do. do. cloth, 


THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. 
= Strickland. a covers, 
le 0. 





| cloth, 374 
DON FRUILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Papercovers, . ° > 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False 
or ‘True, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Taie of Trials 


and Confessions of an Odd Tempered Man. Paper 
covers, . ° ° ° . - 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 


THE GERMAN’S TALE: Kruitzner. A tale, by Miss 
Harriet Lee. Paper covers, ° 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. 

Do. do. do. Cloth, 





In Press. 
THE CHESS PLAYER’S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
aying it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . — @& 
THE CRICKETER'’S HAND BOOK: Containing the 
Origin of the Game. 1! vol. 32mo. cloth, giltedge, 25 
THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO 


of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, 314 
GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons. 
Ninth Revised Edition, . J P - 


Just Published. 

THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER’S POCKET GUIDE: 
Containing a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 
cation of hanical Forces; Action of Gravity; the 
Elements of Machinery; Rules and Tables, for calcu 
lating the So Machinery ; of the Strength, 
Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 
the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Lron and other 
Metals, ° ° e ‘ ‘ 75 


m27 tf 
COPARTNERSHIP. 
ISAAC H. CADY 


AVING purchased the interest of Mr. Patne, in the 
firm of Paine & Buregss, the Publishing and Book- 
selling business will hereafter be conducted by the sub- 
ecribers, at 60 John street, under the firm of CADY & 
BURGESS. ISAAC H. CADY, 
DANIEL BURGESS. 





New York, March 1, 1847. 


CADY & BURGESS 
PUBLISH 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography. 
Smith's Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 
Smith's Geography and Atlas. 
Smith’s Practical or Mental Arithmetic. 
Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key. 
Tower's Series of Gradual Readers. 
Tower's Gradual Speller. 
Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 
Claggett’s Elocution. 
Claggett’s American Expositor. 
Ives’s Musical A BC. 
Ives’s Musical Speller. 
Ives’s Musical Reader. 
Ives’s Mozart Collection . 
Ives’s Beethoven Collection. 
Ackerman’s Natura! History. 
Oram’s First Lessons in English Grammar. 
Sawyer’s Mental Philosophy. 
McKenney’s Indians. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Lafever’s Modern Builder’s Guide, &c., &c. 
They have a Complete Assortment of 
SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BLANK BOOKS 
AND STATIONERY, 
Which they offer at Wholesale, cheap for Cash or ap 
proved Credit. Merchants, Booksellers, Committees, 
Teachers, &c, are respectfully invited to call and exa- 





mine the'r stock. m 13¢tf 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 
Have Recently Published, 


GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, 


Translated by T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in Madi- 
son University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
With the modifications of the editions subsequent to 
the eleventh, by Dr. Davies, of Stepney 
College, London. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


A COURSE OF EXERCISES IN HEBREW 
GRAMMAR, 
Anda HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY, prepared by the 
Translator. One handsomely printed vol. 8vo. 


Price $2 00. 

“The fourteenth edition of the Hebrew Grammar of 
Gesenius is now offered to the public by the translator 
of the eleventh edition, by whom this work was first 
made accessible to students in the English language. 
The conviction ex in his preface to that edition, 
that its publication in this country would subserve the 
interests of Hebrew literature, has been fully sustained 
by the result. After a full trial of the merits of this 
work, both in America and in England, its republication 
is now demanded in its latest and most improved form. 
The writer believes it to be no more than justice to him, 
that he should be allowed to answer this demand; and to 
enjoy any advantages resulting from the increasing popu- 
larity of a work, the merits of which have become known 
through his labors. 

“Of the general character of this grammar it is now 
unnecessary to speak. It passed through thirteen editions, 
with continual improvements from the author’s own hand. 
The fourteenth edition was prepared, after the death of Ge- 
senius, by his friend and former pupil, Prof. Rédiger, one of 
the most accurate oriental scholars of the age, who, for 
some time, lectured on Hebrew Grammar in the Univer- 
sity at Halle, with the work of Gesenius for his text book. 
Traces of his accurate scholarship are found, in the forin 
ae corrections and additions, in every part of the work; 

some 
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POPULAR AMERICAN WORK. 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC: 


] 


HISTORY, 


' 
| 
EMBRACING ITS CIVIL AND MILITARY | 
} 
| 


ference with the Government of Montevideo, 
and the Circuinstances which led to 
the [nterposition of England 
and France. 

By Coronet J. ANTHONY KING. 

An Officer in the Army of the Republic, and Twenty-four 
Years a Resident of the Country. 
One handsome volume, |2mo, $1 00. 
Summary of Contents : 

Departure from New York—the Army of the Argentine 
—Batile with General Artigas — Treachery of the Su- 
e Director, Pursedon—Carrere’s Expedition toward 
Chili Battles of the Punta San Juis, and Villade Ran- 
chos — Defeat and Death of General Ramarez — Trea- 


of Policy; the Causes and Character of his Inter- | 
! 


chery of Echagua—General Bustes—Fate of Carrere | 
Alto | 
| Peru—War between the Provinces of Salta and Tu-| 
/cuman—Great Battle of ‘T'ucuman—The great Cavra- 


—the Cordilleras— Army of Co-operation for 


do de Humaguaca— Expedition into Alto Peru—siege 
and Battle of Carriparee— The Chirivione Indians 


—Sojourn among the Chirivione [ndians—Colonel Gerrure | 
—Surprise and Capture of the town of Pascaye in Pera— 


The Mattacca Indians—Supremacy of the Church— 
Persecution—Journey toward the Frontier—Earthquake— 
Ruins of Esteca—Celebration of Nuestra Sefora de los 
Dolores—Catholic Superstition—Death of Governor Rouze 
of Tuc Santiago—Journey to Catamarca—General 
Quiroga—Oppression of the English Miners—Cordova— 
Independence of Uruguay—Revolution at Buenos Ayres 








| Death of Governor Dorago—Entrance of General Paz into 
| the city of Cordova—Buenos Ayres besieged by Rosas— | 
8 have been rewritten, but on the same ge- | Revolution in the Interior—Arrest and Imprisonment— | tracts from her Correspondence. By John Evelyn. (From 


neral philological principles, and in the same spirit as the | Governor Paz and flatterers—The Cavildo—Modes of 


preceding editions. 
“The Exercises which follow the translation, are de- 


| 


Execution—Quiroga’s Campaigns against Cordova—Bat- 
tles of the Tablada and the Lagona Lago—Flight of 


signed to facilitate the study of the grammar. They were | Quiroga—Provincial Congre-s at Cordova, and Declara- 
prepared after several years’ observation, as a teacher, of | tion against Rosas—Expedition against Cordova—Down- 
the difficulties which embarrass the student in his first at- | fall of the Unitarians and supremacy of Rosas—Murder of 


tempt to learn an oriental language. The 
oan w y 


ith great advantage by a teacher under my direc- 


have been | Quiroga and Ortis—Execution of the Ranafes and Gover | 


nor Rodriguez—Rosas’s interference with Montevideo— 


tion during the last seven years, and by teachers in other | Revolution under Savalia and Rivera—French Protest— 


Institutions. The principles of reading and orthography, 
of inflection, &c., are necessarily scattered through nume- 
rous sections and subdivisions in the grammar. A judi- 
cious summary of these principles, grouping together those 
points which mutually illustrate each other, will save 
much of the student’s time and labor, and give him a 
clearer impression of the whole than he can obtain by his 
own unassisted study of the grammar. 

“The notes to the Chrestomathy have been prepared on 
the plan which every teacher of experience will appreciate, 
of reprinting nothing which is contained in the grammar; 
and what is equally important, of repeating nothing which 
has once been stated and learned. On a different plan, 
the same amount of information might easily have n 
extended over a hundred pages, and with no other effect 
than to retard the real proficiency of the learner. The 
Exercises and Chrestomathy have been carefully revised, 
and the numerous references, in which it is believed not 
an error remains, have been adapted to this edition of 
the grammar. 

“Itisdue to myself to state the circuinstances which 
— led to my connexion with the publication of this 

olume. 

“Soon after the appearance of the fourteenth edition, a 
translation of it was published in England and was an- 
nounced for republication in this country. Another trans- 
lation had already been announced as nearly ready for the 
press, by a distinguished scholar of this country, without 
any consultation with me, or any intimation that an im- 
proved edition of the work, which I had first brought tothe 
notice of the American public, would be acceptable from 
me. As nothing was tobe hoped for in a compeiition with 
two rival publications of the same work,I could only quietly 
suffer myself to be superseded. 

“In the meantime a copy of the English publication 
was sent me, and I observed in the translator’s preface an 
acknowledgment of ‘ very valuable aid recei from Pro- 
fessor Conant’s excellent translation of the eleventh edi- 
tion.’ On examining the book to see what aid I had ren- 
dered in preparing an edition which was about to supersede 
my owa, I found that wherever in the original the two edi- 
ons coincide, as in by far the greater of the work, my 


translation had been reprinted word for word (with here 
and there ac 


orks, 
of the translator. Had the English editor protessedly re- 
published my translation, adding the improvements of the 
wibsequont editions, and prefixing the title-page under 
Which it now appears, he would have done justice to him- 
. The American 


self and to me blishers had the whole 
work already in ; but having | satisfied themselves of 
- Correctness of the above statement by a comparison of 
with the erleiaat they ot, honorable adjustment 
seu — - ing by a liberal compensation 

The English editor has, with great diligence and fidel- 


ity, incorporated every modification of the editions sub 
quent to the eleventh”"—-Editer’s Preface 


| 
j 


| 





Reign of ‘Terror at Buenos Ayres—The Massorca Club— 
Rebellion in the South—Paragua—French Blockade—In- 
surrection at the North—Death of Lavalia—Resignation 
of Oribe and election of Rivera President of Uruguay— 
Don Manuel de Masa—Sacrilegious adulation of the Priest- 
hood—Attempt to restrict the Execution power—Cienfuiga 
—Oribe’s Expedition to the North—Dofia Manuela— 
Brutal policy of the Dictator— Arrest and Murder of young 
Masa —Assassination of the elder Maso—Marder of Col. 
French and five others—Noble sacrifice by a British officer 
—Treaty with France—Removal of the Blockade—Inva- 
sion of the Banda Oriental—Intervention of England and 
France—Rosas and his Rep tives—S ry of 
Victims—Remarks on the Political Condition of the Coun- 

—lts Prod Cust of the People, &c. 

“This narrative of the Civil Wars in the Argentine 
Republic embraces from the period of the expulsion of the 
Spaniards, to 1841, and is replete with matters of thrilling 
interest, and exhibits in a concise manner the mass of con- 
tending elements that have so long distracted that interest- 
ing country. The a history of Rosas, his course of 
policy, the origin of his invasion of the Banda Oriental, and 
the ordeal of blood thtouzh which the people are passing 
under his rule, are all exhibited in this work, rendering it 
one of the utmost interest to the historian and the general 


reader” 
D. Appleton & Co. Publishers, 200 Broadway. 


THE OREGON TERRITORY; 


ITS HISTORY AND DISCOVERY, 
Including an account of the Convention of the Escurial, 
also the Treaties and Negotiations between the 
United States and Great Britain, held 
at various periods, for the settle- 
ment of the Boundary 


Line, and 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE WHOLE QUESTION 
IN RESPECT TO FACTS AND THE 
LAW OF NATIONS. 
By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.RS., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Ox- 
ford, and Advocate in Doctors’ Commons. 








One vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents 

In this impartial examination of a most important 

question, Dr. T'wiss has industriously collected from every 
available source, a vast amount of information bearing on | 
the respective claims of Great Britain and the United | 

States to an exclusive right to the Oregon Territory. In 
the course of his inquiries he was led to investigate “ the | 

records of ancient discoveries and other matters of Histo- 
ry connected with the Northwest Coast of America,” com- | 
mencing with the expedition of Ulloa in 1539. * . 
fo Py e particularly admire Dr. Twiss’s | 
volume for the lucid mannerin which he has arranged the | 
quantity of materials he has collected, and for the impartial | 

mode in v’hich he has conducted the inquiry.”"— Westmin- 


ster Review. 
D APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 200 Broadway. 
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NEW WORKS, 


NEARLY READY. 


A SUMMER IN THE WILDERNESS. 


EMBRACING 
A CANOE VOYAGE UP THE MISSISSIPPI, 
and around 
LAKE SUPERIOR. 
BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


Author of “ Essays for Summer Hours,” etc. One 
volume, 12mo, 








NEW MODERN FRENCH READER. 


{ 
| 
| 
MORCEAUX CHOISIES DES AUTEURS 
| MODERNES, A L’USAGE DE 
| LA JEUNESSE. 
| With a Vocabulary of the New and Difficult Words and 
| {Idiomatic Phrases adopted in Modern French Litera- 
ture. By F. Rowan. Edited by J. L. Jewett, editor 
of Ollendorff’s French System. 1 vol. 12mo. 


IN PREPARATION, 
I. THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ 
| Green Halleck, illustrated with several fine steel engrav- 
ings, from drawings by Leutze, Huntington, Edmonds, and 
Durand. 1 vol. 8vo. 
| It THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
| Lord Byron, illustrated with several fine steel engravings. 
| 1 vol. 8vo., uniform with D. A. & Co.’s edition of ** Moore's 
| Poetical Works.” 
| If. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Peace 
of Utrecht (1713) to the Peace of Paris (1763.) By 
| Lord Mahon. — Edited, with the author's sanction, by 
| Henry Reed, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the 
| University of Pennsyivania. 


IV. THE LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. With Ex- 


| the Original Manuseript.) 1 vol. 12mo. 


| V. A COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW. 
| By J. W. Smith. Greatly Enlarged, by the addition of 
| New Matter, adapted to the Wants of the Profession in 
| the United States. By E. P. Holcomb, of the Cincinnati 
Bar. 1 vol. vo. 

| VL A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF THE LAW 
| and Usage of Mercanule Accounts. By Alex. Pulling. 1 
| vol. 12mo. 
| VIL. THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
| the German of Schlegel. 1 vol. 12mo. 

VILL. THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. By Sam- 
; uel Maunder, author of “ The Treasury of Knowledge,” 
| ete., from the fifth English edition, with large Additions. 
| IX. THE HISTORY OF ROME, for Schools. By 
| Leonard Schmedtz. 1 vol. 12mo. 
| X. OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARN- 
| ing to read, write and speak the Spanish Language. 1 
| vol. 12mo. 
| XL A NEW SPANISH READER, to accompany the 
| above. 
| Xl. A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH 
| and English Languages. By Dr.Seone. 1 vol. gvo. 
|; XItl A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
| and English Language-. Compiled from Hilpert, Fiugel, 
| &e. 1 vol. 8vo. 
| XIV. CICERO DE AMICITIA ET DE SENECTUTE, 
| with Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Notes, Index, 
| &c. By Prof. E. A. Johnson. 

XV. CICERO’S ORATIONS, with Critical Notes and 

Index;, &c. By Professor E. A. Johnson. 

XVI. CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes, Criti- 

cal and Philological Indexes, &c. By the Rev. J. A. 
Spencer, A.M. 

XVII. HORATII OPERA, with Critical and Philological 
Notes, &c. By J. L. Lincoln, Prof. of the Latin Language 
in Brown University. 

XVI. A NEW EDITION OF LIVY; for the Use of 

| Schools and Colleges, with English Notes, Grammatical 
'and Explanatory; together with a Geographical and His- 
| torical Index, and an accompanying plan of Rome, 
| and other illustrations. By J. L. Lincoln, Prof. of Latin 
| in Brown University. 
| XIX. A GREEK READING BOOK. By Thomas K. 
| Arnold, A. M., Author of a “ Practical Introduction to 
| Greek Prose Composition,” etc., etc. Edited by the Rev. 
| J. A. Spencer, A. M. 
"xx. A NEW CLASSICAL SPEAKER. Selected 
| from Greek, Latin, and English Writers. By the Rev. 
| W. Sewell, D.D., of Exeter College, Oxford. Edited by 
| Prof. Henry Read, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 


HOLY LIVING AND DYING: 
WITH 
PRAYERS. 
Containing 
THE COMPLETE DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN. 

By the Rt. Rev. Jeremy Taytor, D.D. 
To which is prefixed 

A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 

One vol. 12mo., neatly bound in cloth. $1 00. 
att Appteton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


Translated from 
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Important Works on 


AGRICULTURE, 


INCLUDING TREATISES ON DOMESTIC ANIMALS ; 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, &c., &c 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
conn NSTON. ~Cunmchion al Agtestvant er” 


PETZHOLDT. cvinoaiaaan to teens on -Agrcaara 
Chemistry. Post 8vo., 235 


SOLLY.—Rural Chemistry. 12mo., a 
SQUAREY. ne beeen on re came Chemis- 
try, . 40 
ANNALS OF HORTICULTURE, AND YEAR. BOOK 
of Information on Practical Gardening, for 1846, 5 00 


BEES. 
BAGSTER.—The Management of Bees, with a descrip- 
tion of the Ladies’ Safety Hive. 40 cuts., 12mo. 2 50 
BEV AN.—TheHoney-Bee, its ae — ey 
ment, &c. 8vo., . 3 25 


BOSWELL.—Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, ant the Canary 
Bird. 18&mo., 37 
CHYLINSKIL—The  Bee- ‘keeper’ Menasl. 16mo. 
With plates, e 75 
COTTON.—My Bee- Book, with Sagnetee. 8vo., 3 50 
HUISH.—Bees, their ees a — — 
Management, ° 3 00 
MILTON.—The Practical Bee bonnet 12mo. out. 1 50 
TAYLOR.—The Bee-keeper’s Manual. 12mo. 1 25 
BOITARD.—Instruments d’ Agriculture et de a 
With very numerous plates. &vo., 3 
BOUSSINGAULT. wae meteng. Cine 
Law. 8vo., - 53 
BRAY.—Essay upon ‘the Union of Retains — 
Manufactures, &c. 12mo., 
BUIST.—On the Culture of the Rose, . > 
CATALOGUE OF FRUITS OF THE LONDON =e 
ticultural Society. 3d edition, ‘ 1 50 
CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, &c. 
ALLEN.—American Herd Book oe 1846. With he 
8vo.,. ° 3 00 
AMERICAN POULTERERS' 
Bement. 12mo. 
BLACKLOCK.—Treatise on Sheep. Sagaviegs 16mo. 
50 


By 


‘COMPANION. By 
1 00 


BOSW ELL.—The Poultry-Yard. 18mo., 
CATTLE; their Breeds, Management, and Diseases 
published by the Society for - Diffusion of = 
owledge. 8vo., . 
CLATER and YOUATT. Every man his own cat 
Doctor, 12mo,, i) 
COCK.—The American P aitey Book. 16mo. 37 
LOW.—The Breeds of the Domestic Animals of the 
British Islands, illustrated with splendid colored 
Piates. 2 vols. folio. Vol. 1, the Horse and the Ox; 
vol, 2, The Sheep. The Goat, and the Hog, . 100 00 
—— On the Domesticated Animals of the bes x 
Islands. !vol. 8vo, . 
MORRELL.—The American Shepherd. with Engray 
ings. 8vo., . . 90 
MORTON.—On Calculous ‘Cunevetiuas in the ‘em, 
Ox, Sheep, and Dog. 8vo. Colored engravings, 1 75 
— Sree ccanwen on qgeuty a 
175 


37 


SPOONER.—The History, Diseases, &e., of the Sheep. 
12mo., 2% 


DICKSON.—An improved Mode of the Cultivation of 
Fiag, 12mo., 1 25 
DOYLE.—Eneyclopedia of Practical Sementey. New 
Edition. By Rham. 70 illustrations. 8vo., - 350 


DOGS. 
BLAINE.—Canine Pathology. 1 vol. 8vo. - 375 
DOG FANCIER’S GUIDE. 16mo., 31 


ey .—Dogs, their — and —. 
16mo., 37 


SKIN NER. _The Dog and the Sportaman. Must 
2mo., 80 


tiens. 1 
YOUATT.—The Dog. Edited by E. J. Soin 120, 
w+ 
DRAINING. 
ELKINGTON.—The Mode of Sotetag sant, ay ys 
stone. 19 plates, 8yvo. . 
HUTCHINSON.—Treatise on the Practical Draang a 
Land. &vo. « 2 75 


MECHI.—Experience in Sosinegp, to which are added 
some of his Letters, &ec. 12mo. . e w+ 


STEPHENS.—Manual of Practical Drainage. "12mo. 
123 
—— The Practical Irrigator and Drainer. 8vo. plates. 
250 


FARMER'S LIBRARY (THE) —Vol. I. containing Petz- 
holdt's Chemistry and Thaér’s Agriculture. 8vo. 3 50 


FARMERS’ AND EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK. B 
Marshall. 12mo._ . ‘ . ° 10 


25 | HAMIL'TON.—Treatise on the Cultivation of the Pine 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


FARMING FOR LADIES; or, a Guide to the eer y 
Yard, the Dairy, and Piggery. 12mo 2 25 


FELTON.—On the Portraits ¥ os Authors 0 on Gar- 
dening. &vo. ‘ 130 
FRUITS, AND FRUIT TREES. 
DOWNING —Fruits and Fruit Trees of >» 
Seventh edition, numerous plates, !2ino. 1 50 
rae pm of this work will be shortly published, with 


FLOY.—A Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Garden. By 
Comme Lindley. With Additions, by Michael ey 


KENRICH.—The New American Orchardist. ine” 3 
M‘INTOSH.--The Orchard : including the Management 
of Wall and Standard Fruit ate ae the —a 
Pit. 12mo.. 3 00 
PRINCE.— The Pomological Manu o' a Treatise on 
Fruits. 8vo. 1530 


VAN MONS. fila Fraitiors ; ie eaten en Bel- 
al ee ae = 2 vols. 
- 250 


HOARE —Treatise on the Grape Vine. 19mo. - & 
PRINCE.—A Treatise on the Vine, with a Dissertation 
on the Establishment, berets ma a of 
Vineyards, 8vo. . 
SPOONER .—The Cultivation of American eo Pc 
and Making of Wine. 37 
GREENWOOD.—The Tree Lifter; or, a ‘New Method 
of Transplanting Forest Trees. 8vo. plate. - 200 
GREIG’'S FLOWER as ta SOEREOESS. 
12mv. plates. . i" a 


GARDENER (THE). Nos. 1 to 12. . + 100 


Apple, Vine, and Cucumber. 12mo. . 1 75 
HAND-BOOK OF DOMESTIC BREWING. 31 
HUNTER.—The Scotch Swing Plough. 1 50 


HORSE (THE). 
BLAINE.—Outlines of the Veterinary Art. 8vo. 5 75 
CLATER.—Every Man his own Farrier; ras 
Diseases of Horses. 12mo. P 3 : 
DICK.—Manual of Veterinary Science; forming the 
Article under that Head, in the ™ me of - Enc 
clopedia Britannica. 16mo. ys 
FIELD. iter eee Records of the tess John Field. 
8vo. . - & 75 
ROPER. —On the a and Management of » Horse 
in Health and Disease. 16mo. 87 
STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; or, io 
cles for Young Sportsmen. 12mo. - 0 
- yee 7a Treatise on the Ma- 
nagement of Horses, in — ——s 
feeding, watering and working. 
WHITE.—A Compendium of the Veterinary Art. ra 
edition, by Spooner. 8vo. 
a A Dictionary of the Veterinary Art. 12mo. ; = 
VETERINARY RECORD (The); and Transactions of 
the Veterinary Medical Association, for 1845 . 4 00 
YOUATT.—The Horse. A new edition, by J.8. =~ 
ner. Hlustrated. 8vo. shee ° 2 25 


JACKSON. hy ee on pai and Dairy a 4 


bandry. 0. 


JOHNSON.—The Panwets Encyclopedia; fulapted to = 


United States, by Gouverneur Emerson . 400 


—— The Farmer's anaes Dictionary, fort the —- 
of Animale. 12mo. 200 


LE BON J a _—s des Jaitialei et Ainsionen, 
1843—1844. 2 vols. 12mo. plates . . - 3530 


LOUDON (Mrs.) 32 ona perc sexe — ey 
Garden. 12mo. 





‘The same, edited by A. J. Dowsing, eo - - 

LOUDON (J. C.)—Encyclopedia of J. aaa, 4h 
wards of 1200 engravings on wood. 8vo. 

Encyclopedia of arenes many hundred ay 

gravings Svo. . 0 00 

—— Self-Instruction for young Gardeners, oni, ke., oa 
engravings. . 275 

—— The Suburbin Gardener and Vite Comprnion ; 
numerous engravings. 8vo. 6 00 

The Suburban Horticulturist; or, the Cattare and 
Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and = pera —_— 
numerous engravings. 8vo. . 

LOW.—Elements of Practical Agriculture, ee. 8vo. ; pa 


MANURES. 


DONALDSON.—Treatise on Manures, a. and 
Farming. Illustrations 8vo. . 350 


FALKNER.—The Mack Manual. 12mo. - 200 
The same, American edition, paper cover. a 











HEERMANCE.—The Farmer’s Mine, or Source of 
Wealth: with an yy on eps As ——-. 
12mo. ‘ 


HANNAM.—The Econowny of Waste Manures, De 
12mo. ° 12% 


JOHNSON.—On Fertilizers. ove. . - 4% 
Vani fure of a need Plan he Tae os = 
lizing Land. 8vo. . 2 00 





[April 24, 

containing Bicuinne 

lowers. 12mo. Plates, 

3 00 

] 
MILLS Treatise Culti ting the Et 
— rea on va c 

Melon. 12mo. plates. Pucumber and 
MOORE.—Theory and Practice, applied to the C 

of the Cucumber in the Winter en, and — 

on Melons. I2mo. . 1 DO 


MORTON.—The Nature and Property of Soils. i. 


M’INTOSH.—The Flower Guiden; 
for the cultivation of all Garden Flo 


—— The naa tap Hot-House, and Stove 


3 00 

NEILL.—The Fruit, Flower. and Kitchen Garden, opine. 
ed from the Encyclopedia Britannica. 12mo._ . 75 
PRICE.—The Modern Gardener. 12mo. 50 
PRINCE.—Manual of Roses. 12mo. 75 
RANSOME. —The apes of Agriculture hese. 
tions. 8vo. - 350 
RHAM.—The Dictionary of the Farm, with Supplement. 
12mo. 3 00 


ROBINSON.—The Whole Art of Curing, Pickling nnd 
Smoking Meat and Fish. 12mo. + af 
ROGERS.—The Vegetable Cultivator, and the best Moi 

of Cooking Vegetables. 12mo. 
50}; RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 
DOWNING.—Landscape Gardening, applied to North 
America: with Remarks on ae Architecture. &vo. 
engravings. . ° - 350 
GILPIN.—Practical Hints upon Leand-cape Gardening. 
8vo . 4 . 200 
LOUDON, — Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and 7 ila 
Architecture. 15 0 
REPTON. nnd Gardening al Rural Architec- 
ture. ar by armas More ae 250 engravings. 
&vo. ‘ - 80 
SMEE.—The Potstoe Plant its Case and Properties, to- 
gether with the Cause of the oe Beey. 10 
plates, 12mo. . ‘ cro 
SMITH.—Productive Farming ; the Teceat Bissovestes of 
Liebig, oa, Davy, and Others. 12mo. paper 
covers. : = 
SPROULE.—A “Treatise on Agriculture. 24 edition, en- 
gravings, 8vo. 4% 
STEPHENS.—The Book of the Vern; detailing the La- 
bors of the Farmer, Shepherd, Cattle-Man, Dairy Maid, 
&c., &c., with very numerous Illustrations. One of the 
most apes works i the kind ever 2a 2 vols, 
8vo. . 27 00 
THE GARDENER'S RECEIPT BOOK. 12mo. . @& 
WARD.—On the Growth « same in waned won 
Cases. 8&vo. . 
ee —The Application of Geology to Aarcatim 


Winey & Fessss, 161 Sisedwag. 


ALDERBROOK: 
A COLLECTION OF 
FANNY FORESTER’S VILLAGE 
SKETCHES, POEMS, &e. 


Third Edition. 2 volumes 12mo., with fine Portrait. 
Price $1 50. 
Just Published by 


WM. D. TICKNOR AND COMPANY, 


CORNER WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS, 





BOSTON. 
Extracts from some of the Notices eS have appeared 
in the Journals and Newspapers of the country : 


“ All know who have critically read Fanny Forester's 

= tful volumes recently published, that she has a 

of the purest eT Bnd truthful, imaginative, 
fertile and genial.” —WN. P. 

“ T have read ‘ porstah 4 nee much pleasure, and I am 
much deceived in my estimate, if the young and old do not 
long continue to regard these volumes with great favor. I 
hope they may find a place in every family li y.”— Rev. 
Dr. Choules. 


“The name of Panny Forester i here ttc sme 
of the sweetest, purest, and most delightful sketches of 
rural and domestic life, connected with the literature of 
this country.”— Boston Mercantile Journal. 


“These volumes are the most delightful speci- 
mens of graceful and entertaining reading that have ap- 
peared in any country.” —Boston Atlas. 

“ Most of these sketches have already taken their rank 
among the best written by American authors, and the pre: 
sent edition, elegant as it is, is not beyond their merits.” — 
Boston 


Courier. 
“We hardly know where a couple of pleasanter vo 
of | ‘ames for the family circle are to be found.”— Boston 


a wif 
STATIONERY: 








